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. Feap. 8vo, 130 pp., with Portrait. 1s. net. 


Man’s Chief End, and other Sermons. 
By B. R. DRumMonp, B.A., T.C.D. 

This small volume contains a selection of 

sermons made by Dr. Drummond from a 


ministry of upwards of fifty years in the city 
of Edinburgh. 


Feap. 8vo, 128 pp. 1s. net. 
How a Modern Atheist found God. 
By G. A. FERGUSON. 

It describes the way in which a positive 
Atheist, step by step, and by reason alone, was 
compelled to abandon that position for a 

lorious unshakzable faith in the infinite truth, 
ove, and goodness of God. 


Crown 8vo, 272 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Church of To-morrow. By 
JosEPH H. Crooxker, D.D. 

ConTENTS: I. The Method of the Church : 
Diversity of Form with Unity of Spirit. 
II. Its Task: Feeding the Roots of Life. 
ILL. Its Thought of God: The Tap-root of 
Religion. IV. Its Worship: The Fruitfulness 
of Prayer. Y. Its Pulpit: The Voice of the 
Moral Ideal. VI. I:s Pews: The Congrega- 
tion at Work. 


Crown 8vo, 164 pv. Paotogravure Portrait. 

2s. 6d. net. 

Thoughts for Daily Living.. From the 
Spoken and Written Words of RoBertT 
CouuyER, Litt.D. 

Dr. Collyer shows how the problem, common 
to us all, of making life fair may be solved, 
how burdens may. be borne and sorrows in 
some measure lightened. For the inevitable 
failures he is always ready with the tonic of 
hope and love to brace us to fresh endeavours. 


The LINDSEY PRESS, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


APPEAL. 


Mr. E. A. Carlier writes from the Deptford 
Chapel :— 

~The workers with me at Deptford desire to 
appeal to the generosity of those who are 
interested in tlis thriving cause. We have a 
regular Sunday congregation considerably 
larger than for many sears past. 

A Sunday-school of nearly 200 children with 
some 15 teachers, and activities during the 
greater part of the week. There are no paid 
workers—everything is voluntary—but finan- 
cial help is needed for the following objects :— 

(1) The Sunday-school Excursion and 
the Annual Outing, provided for the aged 
and poorer members of the congregation. 

(2) The work of organising the Boy 
Scouts and Girls’ Clubs. 

Our needs are real in this very poor neigh- 
bourhood, and the success of the work done 
prompts our very earnest appeal. 

Communications addressed to the Church 
Treasurer, Mr. P. O, Jones, 80, Malpas-road, 
Brockley, or to the Sunday-school Secretary, 
W. Kerringe, 105, Victoria-road, Charlton, 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 
“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 
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Free Christian Church, Croydon. 
GARDEN FETE 


in ald of the Church Funds, Saturday, July 
12, 1913 (3.30 to 10 p.m.), at ‘ Tedburn,”’ 
13, Speneer-road, South Croydon (by kind 
permission of Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Moore). 

Lady DuRNING-LAWRENCE has most kindly 
consented to open the Féte, and will be sup- 
ported by other well-known friends. 


The attractions will be numerousand include 
Bijou Orchestra, Palmistry, Theatre Mignon, 
Wandering Minstrels, Concert de Salon, July 
Maypole Dance, Féte de Nuit, &c. 


ADMISSION SIXPENCE. 


All communications, and contributions for, 
the stalls (work, cake, flowers and tobacco), 
should be sent to Miss M. J. Moors, 138, 
Spencer-road, South Croydon. 


STAND UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
105th ANNIVERSARY SERMONS 


to-morrow (Sunday) 


Rey. J. WORSLEY AUSTIN, M.4., of Birmingham. 


Services, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 pm. 


Scholars’ Service in the afternoon at 
3 o’clock, when an Address will be given by 
L. REDFERN, of the Home Missionary College. 


Collection at each service in aid of the 
Sunday Scbool Funds. 


Tea will be provided after afternoon service 
for friends from a distance. 


HOLIDAYS IN LAKELAND. 


5-day Tour from London for £2 12s. 9d. 


Fare includes 530 miles railway travel, three 
days’ coaching excursions, and a long, sestfal 
day on Lake Windermere, in specially 
chartered steam launch; accommodation in 
hote!s or boarding houses; services of a resident 
conductor; three substantial meals daily. 
Visiting the castles and Pele Towers of South 
Westmorland ; seaside villages of Morecambe 
Bay, and Lakes Windermere, Grasmere, and 
Rydal Water. 

Extension tours to Thirlmere, Derwent- 
water, Bassenthwaite Lake, and Keswick. 
Fares from other points in Great Britain ip 
proporton. Delightfully illustrated brochure 
free on application at FRAME’s Tourist Office, 
92, Southampton-row, London, W.C., and 
brarches Northampton, Liverpool], Preston, 
Wigan, Cowes (I. of W.), Glasgow, or agents 
every where. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income 


: £3,047,000 
Claims Paid nearly 


£14,000, 000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow es, ee gnegied 
G, Survupsau, J Directors, 


[Ong Penny. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 60 
Guineas. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full Prospectus on application. 
A Scholarship is offered for Competition in July. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TavBot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. (Special terms for 
daughters of Unitar'an ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MIsTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.STepHENsON,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. SrEPHENSON 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. J. C. Street.) 


a ene of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 
pply for terms to 114, Portsdown-road, 
aidverale, W. 


ee HUMANITARIAN HOLIDAY 
RECREATIVE PARTY and Food 
Reform Summer School (which gave such 
unqualified satisfaction and pleasure to all 
who attended it last year) will be repeated this 
year. For this purpose a Boarding School 
with 70 beds has been taken from August 2 to 
September 16. The house stands in its own 
grounds, overlooking a beautifully wooded 
park near sea. 

Lecture, musical, and other entertainments 
excursions by land and sea, out-door games, &c. 

Inclusive terms, full board residence (4 meals 
a day), 1 to 2 guineas per week according to 
Eeeae accommodation. ™ 

rospectus giving all particulars fro 

Hon, SECRETARY, or Mr. and Mrs. Mae 
HAM, Food Reform Guest House, 17, Norfolk- 
terrace, Brighton. 


$$ 
WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Te 
in United Kingdom. Highly commended by shonsemione: 
Guests from all parts of the World, Passenger Lifts. 
ee . 
Apartments, Serviee, and Table d'Hote Breakfast from E |= 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON| 


Tariff and Guide on application to Frederic Smith & Sona, 


OUR CALENDAR. 


OO Ge 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 


later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 


morning before the date of issue. 


ee ee 


SUNDAY, June 29. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield Road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 


HoupeEn, M.A. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. A. G. TARRANT, 


B.Sc. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 


11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11, Rev. Dr. Tupor Jonzs ; 7, Rev. 


G. C. CressEy, D.D. 


Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar DApLyn. 


Wellesley- 
road, ll and 7, Rev. W. M. WEsTON, Ph.D. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, 


11 and 7, Rev. H. E. B. Spriaut, M.A. 


Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martin, M.A. 


RETT-AYREs ; 6.30, Mr. S. Mossopr. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
plac>, 11.15 and 7, Rey. BERTRAM LISTER, 


M.A 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 


6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 


Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 


Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Brags, 


M.A 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
7, Rev. Dr. Tupor 


Rev. Dr. CRESSEY ; 
JONES. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N ANY eve a ba FN BY. 
6.30, Rev. F. Auuen. 


T. P. Sprpprne ; 
Anniversary Services. 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. D. DELTA 


EVANS. 


Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 


PEARSON, 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuynowetH 


Pope. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 


Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coormr, M.A. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


Dovetas W. Rosson, B.D. 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 


Rev. F.-W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A.; 7 
Mr. Joun Hinton. 


Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 


LIONEL TAYLER. 


Stratford Unitarian Church, Lee Mr Co ag 


PrPER; 6.30, Mr. F. Corrtmr. 


University Hall, Gordon-square, W:C., 11.15 


and 7, Rev. Dr. J. E. Carpenter. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 
Winbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Leer, B.A. 
Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 
4 and 6.30, Rev. T. H. M. Brockway, 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
- and 6.30. Supply. 
Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. 8. Hurn, B.A, 
Brrmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
Ay 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. VAUGHAN, 
A, 
Brrminecuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin. 
Buiackroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey H Bopgtt Smrra. 
Bouton, Halliwall-road Free Church, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. J. Iszan J ongs, M.A. 


1] 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. F. G. Bar- 
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ne h, West Hill- 
BOURNEMOUTH, Upiterten. © HS. Souty, M.A. 


, 11 and 6,30, i 
Scatoe. Free Christian Ses ee road 

7, Rev, PRIESTLEY f. ‘ 
B Se tn ceoaie (Free Christian), Church 
Sedat G. WARD. 


ate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. f 
Bose Hartington-road Church, 11 an 

6.30, Rev. G. STREET F 
Cunsrer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 an 

6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. oie, 
Curron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 0. 


BIRTH. 
RowE.—On June 26, at 7, Powis-road, Pregt 
to the Rev. M. and Mrs. Rowe, a daughter’ 
MARRIAGE. 


WuEAdON—Jones.—On June 16, at Highgate. 
hill Unitarian Church, by the Rev, A. A. 
Charlesworth, Robert Poole Wheadon, of — 
Ilmipster, to Emily Stannard Jones, of 
Hertford. ; 


SILVER WEDDING. 
RoBINSON—MCCONNELL —On June 


27, 1888, 


De Be ae 4 at Hope-street Church, Liverpool, by the _ = 
Dean Row, pee sk Voyszy, M.A. Rev. R. A. Armstrong, Frederick, second — ‘i 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. a Pe Market-square, 11 son of Frederick Robinson, of Stowmarket, Be 
Dover, ieee i GINEVER. to Margaret, fourth daughter of the late 2 
D bt “e Saag Sits West, 12 and 7, Rev-| Robert McConnell, of Liverpool. a 

coms eae Hioxs, M.A. : DEATH. Se 
EvesHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev- | woonyrap.—On June 15, at 464, Moss-lane = 


Woodhead, aged = 
63. (Remains cremated at Chorlton, Man- rat 
chester.) y, 


W. E. WILLIAMS 30 East, Manchester, Henry 
GEE Cross, 11 and 6.30. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen s-road, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. D. Davis. 


os 


Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- ef 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. Situati Ons ee 
Hutt, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 3 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. VACANT AND WANTED. Ee, 
Lrreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. | se 
. RHONDDA WILLIAMS. : a 
rece The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, post REQUIRED as Housekeeper- =i 
Rev. E. I. Frrep. Companion to elderly lady, or any position ae 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. | of trust.—Write, Nurse Ramsay, 22, Kepler- a 
J. M. Connex. road, Clapham, London, S.W E 


LiscaARD- WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
LrvERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 
“and 6.30, Rev. J. R. Russet. 
LiveRPooL, Hope-Street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


+e 


BU 


ADY seeks re-engagement as Com- 
panion or Companion-Help to elderly ; 

lady or invalid, where maid kept. Good needle- ~ 
woman, domesticated; good references. — 


1] 


’ Y 
Ay RTA f. 
We UERSANY 3°24 


Rev. H. D. Roserts. C. Sreis, 163, Kyverdale-road, Stamford ee 
LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. Hill, N. Seg 
J. C. Opcrrs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. E. S. : = 
asBEsELos Ae WANTED for the countr ood. as 
Marpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 Generat M aid, able to cook; pele O5. 4 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. Two in family. Very happy home for suitable - 


MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Toomas, B.A. 

MAncoueEsteErR, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. WHITAKER. 

Mancuester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Smaty, M.A. 
NEWOCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 

10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALrrep Hatz, M.A. 
Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 


person. Wages £20.—Apply, T., c/o InqurruR 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Che Fnquirer. 


i) 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupprz. ely epee World :— | q e 
Portsmouta, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, Panitiiaecvexe Hci ce nk ie 

Rev. G. W. THompson. DemcVaae ne i ASS rir 
OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. oe oD 


F. H. Jonzs, B.A. 

PortsMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

PrEsTon, Unitarian Chapel, 
10.45 and 6.30. 

ScarBorovucu, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30 
Rev. JosErH Warn. ; 


eae ny ee meee = ee 6.30, Rev. 
Soe tte ist, 1 aa 
8.30, Nin Hansen eet Church, 11 end 
irda Dad 6.30, Rev. a mga, London. 
Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if eredit is taken 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, éc., should be 
made payable to Tue INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Sireet, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
ie Cannon Place, Hampstead, N. W., endorsed 
Inquirer.” 


Church-street, 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


owe " 
te 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D: £8. -d: 
Tonpripcr Wetts, Dudley Institute, 1] pee ae 26 es0set) 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. STALLWorRTHy, : Baw Chrtin Res ou + 3 00 
West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 1] IncH In CoLuMN sé i 3 4 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs, Front Page—Incu in GotumN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge,1s.6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, | 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or — 
part of 6 words, 8d. Three insertions for 
the price of two, 
All communications and payments in re- 
rect of Advertisements should be made to 
e Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
Street, Strand, W.C bes. 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 


Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY tp appear. 
the same week, . 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN es 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins. 
and 7, Rev. F. SINCLAIR, MA. street, 1] 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 Pa Govern 


en I aT a 
PULPIT SUPPLY, 


Rev. 8..8. Brerretn, M.A. 
House, Quarry Bank, Staitordshite ™ psee 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE visit of the French President is one 
of the happy personal incidents which 
count for more in international relation- 
ships than the stiff formalities of diplomacy. 
Behind the high courtesies of State ban- 
quets and the reception at the Guildhall 
there has been a genuine popular welcome. 
The streets have been gay with bunting, 
and thronged with happy crowds to do 
honour to the chief citizen of a friendly 
nation, who is not only the chosen represen- 
tative of the French people but also a man 
of high intellectual distinction and great 
personal charm. 

ae REN 


Turoucu the medium of the press M. 
Poincaré has sent a cordial message of 
greeting to the whole British nation. 


‘* Not only in Europe ”—so the message 
runs— but throughout the world the rest- 
less billows of the ocean draw together and 
unite the shores of the two great Colonial 
Powers in a constant exchange of ideas 
and interests. Does not the very nature 
of things will it that the two peoples of 
Great Britain and France should ever 
be associated for the progress of civilisation 
and the maintenance of peace in the 
world ¢ 


“Never perhaps have the necessity 
and benefits of that solidarity for the 
common well-being made themselves more 
strongly felt than in the course of recent 


events. Never could the President of 
the French Republic be given a happier 
moment to bring the cordial greetings of 
the friendly nation to the Sovereign who 
continues with so much wisdom and 
loyalty the noble traditions of his race.’’ 


2 x * 


ANGLO-FRENCH friendship as a guarantee 
of peace has been the recurrent note in 
all the speeches of the week. ‘‘ The aim 
which both our Governments have kept 
constantly in view,’’ the King said at the 
State banquet, ‘‘ is the cause of peace, 
and the chief of our common interests lies 
in a close co-operation for that purpose.”’ 
‘““ No longer can any incident arrive of 
such a nature as to affect international 
politics,’’ the President said at the Guild- 
hall, ‘‘ without the friendly Governments 
exchanging their views loyally, and a co- 
operation continues between them which 
does not exclude the co-operation of any 
other Power, but which tends, on the 
contrary, to the maintenance of European 
peace, and establishes between Great 
Britain and France a fraternal confidence 
and a common will.’’ 


* * * 


Aut this is of blessed augury for the 
future provided friendship always moves 
on a high plane, puts its trust in the forces 
of righteousness and goodwill, and keops 
itself clear of military alliances. The 
noblest forms of friendship aze without a 
shadow of menace to other people and 
avoid any ostentation of personal preference 
which might give rise to envy or suspicion. 
At present we have hardly got beyond 
the stage of rather loud profession. The 


The Irish Non-Subscribing Presbyterian 
Church . ; ‘ - : 7 Sy hl. 
Moral Education League : ‘ . 412 
International Congress in Paris . 413 

British League of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Christian Women , . . 413 
NEWS OF THE CHURCHES , : ‘ . 413 
Norges AND JOTTINGS , ‘ ; ‘. . 415 
Our CHEss CoLuMN . ; : A . 416 


long habit of international suspicion makes 
cordiality appear as something exceptional 
and very praiseworthy. But we hope that 
we aré on our way to more humane and 
Christian relationships, which will remove 
the need of organised demonstrations of 
friendship, with their highly coloured 
emphasis, because nothing else seems 
either natural or desirable in a_ well- 
ordered scheme of national life. 


* * * 


A coop deal of criticism has appeared of 
the strongly political flavour which was 
imported into the recent Church demon- 
stration in London against Welsh disestab- 
lishment, in view ot the fact that it was 
announced to be “* purely religious.” Per- 
haps the best comment is contained in a 
letter by Canon Adderley which appeared 
jn the Daily News on Thursday. Its 
shrewd common-sense cannot be accused 
of Nonconformist bias. ‘‘I notice,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ that the Bishop of London 
wished the late demonstration to be purely 
religious, and that his wishes were < strictly 
observed.’ TI also notice that there were 
banners with these words on them: 
‘Thou shalt not steal? and ‘Do not 
rob God.’ I conclude, then, that these 
words were not used in a party-political 
way, but as the deliberate opinion of the 
demonstrators as Christian men.’? 


3s * * 


‘“‘ But do the bishops’ and dukes,’ he 
continues, ‘‘ consider where this. leads 
them? If the present proposal to give 
some of the Church property to new 
objects isrobbery from God and theft, then 
what was done at the Reformation was 


ce) 
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dS aia ae ALI pessoa yr 
Whitaker’s account of Schleiermacher, and 


theft also. Is it not better to allow that 
there is no theft in either case, and that 
the State exercised its right to allocate the 
Church funds 300 years ago, and is doing so 
again? The only difference seems to be 
that in former times it was done in a very 
high-handed manner, and without con- 
sulting the people most concerned, whereas 
now it is being done after the people 
have repeatedly expressed their wishes 
in the only way they can do so, namely, 
through their representatives.’’ 


* * * 


Mr. RaprnprA Natu TaGore addressed 
a meeting of the members of the Brahmo 
Samaj in London last Saturday. The 
address contained a notable passage on 
the need of seeking freedom only through 
obedience. It is a searching rebuke to 
the spirit of anarchy and a warning to all 
who imagine that any good thing can be 
won by such means. 


‘* Those who have known that joy 
expresses itself through law,’’ he said, 
‘* it is they alone who have transcended 
the law. Not that the bonds of law have 
ceased to exist for them, but that they are 
to them as the form of freedom incarnate. 
The freed soul delights in accepting bonds ; 
it seeks not to evade any, for in each does 
it feel the manifestation of the Infinite 
Energy whose joy is in creation. As a 
matter of fact, where there are no bonds, 
where there is the madness of licence, there 
does the soul cease to be free, there is it 
hurt; there is its separation from the 
Infinite, its agony of sin. Whenever at the 
call of temptation the soul falls away from 
the bondage of law, then, like a child 
deprived of the support of its mother’s 
arms, it cries out, ‘ Ma ma himsik, smite 
me not!’ ‘ Bind me,’ it prays, ‘ oh 
bind me in the bonds of thy Law; bind 
me within and without; hold me tight, 
let me in the clasp of thy Law be bound up 
together with thy joy ; protect me by thy 
firm hold from the deadly laxity of sin.’ ’’ 


* ce * 


Tue address closed with the following 
beautiful words of invocation, which fall 
upon the ear like a benediction, and fitly 
express the sense of refreshment and 
spiritual renewal which Mr. Tagore’s teach- 
ing has brought to many souls :— 


‘“* O worker of the universe! We would 
pray to thee to let the irresistible current 
of thy universal energy come like the im- 
petuous south wind of spring, let it come 
rushing over the vast field of the History 
of Man, let it bring the scent of many 
flowers, the murmurings of many wood- 
lands, let it make sweet and vocal the life- 
lessness of our dried-up soul-life, let our 
newly awakened powers cry out for un- 


limited fulfilment in leaf and flower and 
fruit,’’ 


A COMMENT ON MR. WHITAKER'S 
RECENT WRITINGS. 


I nave been reading with warm interest 
two recent utterances by my gifted friend 
Mr. Whitaker, one being a favourable est1- 
mate of Schleiermacher in THE INQUIRER 
for May 17, the other an important 
pamphlet on ‘* The Finality of the Chris- 
tian Religion.’’ This pamphlet well de- 
serves, and will no doubt receive very 
thorough discussion in your columns; 
but for the complete understanding of it 
it is necessary to have clear ideas on Mr. 
Whitaker’s general philosophical position. 
To help towards the settlement of this 
preliminary question I venture to pen this 


letter. 

It is well known that there are current 
amongst us two very different views of the 
nature of Free-will. According to the 
first view, which is held by the disciples 
of Spinoza, Hegel, Schleiermacher, the two 
Cairds, and the Oxford idealists, the 
freedom of the will consists in the fact that 
a man’s choices and moral decisions are 
freely made by himself, and are not forced 
upon him by any inward or outward com- 
pulsion. Such thinkers hold that our 
self-determinations are always the ex- 
pression of our character at the moment of 
choice, and, as T. H. Green explains it, 
we always choose, and must choose, the 
course which at the time appears to 
us the best. On this view of Free-will thore 
are no open alternatwwes, no occasions, that 
is, in our lives when it is possible for us to 
take either of two equally possible courses ; 
no occasions when we can say after we have 
done some action ‘‘ I have done this right 
or wrong act, but I could have left it 
undone.’’ On this view then, it appears 
that, so far as human action is concerned, 
it is not possible or conceivable that any 
man’s character should have developed 
otherwise than it actually has developed. 

The second view of Free-will is what 
usually goes by that name. It is held by 
Kant, Martineau, Channing, the two 
Newmans, William James, Professor Royce 
and, probably, by a large majority of 
present Unitarian and other Christians. 
On this view we do not, in seasons of 
temptation, express by our choices our 
character as a whole. Our characters 
have good and bad elements, and by Free- 
will these thinkers mean that we are free 
to choose between giving expression in our 
conduct to what is noble in our character 
and giving expression to what is low and 
base. Hence, they say, there are open 
alternatives before us. In the crises of 
temptation we are free to act either in 
the direction of the felt moral ideal or in 
opposition to that ideal, and according 
as we decide we either approve or condemn 
ourselves, and if we condemn ourselves we 
may repent and pray for God’s forgiveness. 

This prayer is intelligible enough if we 
hold the second view of Free-will. But is 
it intelligible if we hold the first view, and 
do not believe in the existence of any 
open alternatives? J gather from Mr. 


from other passages in his writings, that 
he holds the first view of Free-will, and 
yet he constantly speaks of God’s forgive- 
ness of our sins, and puts in italics ‘‘ God’s 
holiness means forgiving love.’’ Is he 
consistent here? I cannot think that he 
is. Whenever a preacher speaks of, or 
prays for, God’s forgiveness, he is always 
understood, I believe, to assume that he, 
or some of his flock, may have either done - 
wrong acts which they could have left 
undone, or have left undone right acts 
which they could have done. If after 
such a sermon his people were told by some 
philosophic friend that the preacher held 
that it had never been open to any of them 
to act otherwise than they actually had 
done, the people would naturally reply, 
‘if that is our minister’s view, why did 
he mislead us by praying for God’s for- 
giveness ? Surely what he should have 


prayed for was, that God in His infinite — 


love should inspire in our souls such a 
vivid and splendid vision of the ideal 
and of the beauty of holiness that 
it would become absolutely impossible 
for us to choose otherwise than in accord- 
ance with His will.’’ The necessarian 
poet, Omar Khayyam, expresses his sense 
of the absurdity involved in praying for 
God’s forgiveness, while holding that there 
are no open alternatives before the soul, 
in the lines :— : 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened—Man’s forgiveness give— 

and take! ”’ 7 
Closely akin to this difficulty, which I 
find in Mr. Whitaker’s writings, is another 
which startles me when I read: ‘‘If I 
become in the least degree good, it is not 
I—it is the love of God. God does it 
all. He does it by overwhelming me with 
a blinding compelling vision of holy mercy 
—as thus: 
Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.”’ 


There is no question that there are choice 
moments in our lives when by the inspira~ 
tion of the immanent God we feel the 
reality and charm of the ideal so intensely 
that it is not only easy, but at times almost 
inevitable that we should firmly resolve to 
amend our lives. Sometimes a soul-stirring 
preacher, an inspired book, or even the 
beauty and grandeur of nature, may raise 
us for a while altogether above the attrac-. 
tions of selfishness and worldliness. In 
such moods it does seem that God does 
it nearly all, and that our part in the work 
is quite insignificant. Were our experiences 
always of this character, there would 
be hardly any opportunity of exercising 
free-will in the second sense of the term, 
and our decisions then would be a very 
inadequate test of our real nobility of 
character. Fortunately for us, we have 
experiences very different from these joy- 
ous ones. As the hymn well puts it :— 


Not always on the mount may we 

Rapt in the heavenly vision be ; 

The shores of thought and feeling know 
The spirit’s tidal ebb and flow. | 


Times soon come when the ideal, while 
retaining its divine authority loses much 
of its overpowering attractiveness, and if. 
we are to obey the divine voice, and work 
1t$ meaning into our personality we must 
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needs put forth strenuous or even painful 
effort ; otherwise our hold on the divine 
ideal will relax and we shall surely gravitate 
downwards to a lower level of character. 

Now it is here that the believer in the 
second view of Free-will feels that his oppor- 
tunity has come. He is persuaded that he 
can choose between equally possible lines 
of action. He knows that in these crises 
of his moral and spiritual history, it is 
open to him to be either a co-worker with 
the indwelling God or to shirk all arduous 
self-denying effort and passively yield him- 
self to the attractions of the senses and 
of personal greed. These are the critical 
points when the personal character takes 
either an upward or a downward turn. 
Here it is that man feels that he is called 
upon to act, and that while the Divinity 
within originates and sustains the aspira- 
tion, man must himself do something of 
momentous significance ; for on his efforts 
it depends whether his character becomes 
more and more rooted in God’s own life, 
so that he may more and more feel the 
infinite comfort of genuine intimacy with 
the Eternal. If a man does not feel that 
he is called upon to co-operate with God 
in the uplifting of his character and in the 
redemption of his soul from the slavery 
of vice and greed, it seems to me that 
his moral energies will soon grow weaker, 
and his religious enthusiasm lose its 
warmth. 

‘I hope my readers will note that in this 
letter I do not attempt to discuss whether 
the first or the second view of Free-will 
is the true one. All I wish to show is that 
if we accept the first view, as my friend 
seems to me to do, we cannot, on the one 
hand, form an intelligible and consistent 
idea of God’s forgiveness of sin, nor can 
we, on the other hand, give a satisfactory 
rationale of that consciousness of co-work 
ing with God and of occasional resistance to 
God which, I venture to think, are essential 
and indestructible features in every man’s 
moral and religious experience. I may 
add, in conclusion, that Mr. Whitaker’s 
masterly and most important treatment 
of the great questions of Christology and 
Revelation is not essentially affected by 
the philosophical differences discussed in 
this letter; but, I think, his argument 
would have been strengthened, if he had 
adopted the second view of the Freedom 
-of the Will. 
rs 
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To the above criticism Mr. Whitaker 
has sent the following reply :— 


I am deeply indebted to Professor 
Upton for his kindness in giving me the 
benefit of his ripe thought and immense 
knowledge on this question. In the 
pamphlet which he has favoured with all 
too indulgent notice, I did not intend to 
indicate any attitude at all with regard 
to the difficult subject of Free Will. I 
believe in Free Will, without reservations. 
But I cannot satisfy myself that it is a 
question to be settled by philosophy in the 
modern sense of the term, for the interest 
in it arises in connection with the religious, 
and not with the psychological, nor even 
with the ethical aspects of our experience. 
It is easy to see this when Professor Upton 
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describes a religious experience in its 
bearing upon Free Will, for he then brings 
in the consideration of ‘‘ the inspiration of 
the immanent God ’’; and I need scarcely 
point out that his description of this 
experience bears out my own account of 
it when I quote ‘‘ Rock of Ages.’’ But 
when he goes on to the other supposed ex- 
perience (of ‘‘ painful effort,’’ &c.), he 
falls back into moral philosophy. Is not 
the possibility of this moral, but a-theistic 
or unreligious condition, as depicted by 
Professor Upton, rather of the nature of a 
theoretical construction than an actual 
experience? For no man can be good 
without God. Mr. Hosmer’s hymn scarcely 
presents such a contrast between God- 
inspired religion and God-bereft moral- 
ism. He sings of a ‘‘ vision ’’ of God on 
the mount, which, however, does not leave 
us severely to our own “‘ painful effort ”’ 
afterwards. ‘‘ Yet hath one such exalted 
hour Upon the soul redeeming power. . . . 
Till all the lowly vale grows bright, Trans- 
figured in remembered light.’’ Moral 
philosophy is quite within its rights in 
leaving out, for its own purposes, the 
Grace of God: but the result of doing so is 
that it has on its hands an abstraction 
called Free Will, which rather cuts the 
knot than explains anything in our action ; 
whereas religion gives us in its place the 
sense that all our good is from God, and 
no religious man ever feels this to be a 
coercion, or an interference with his 
freedom. This mystical or transcendental 
unity of God and man alters the face of the 
whole problem. We cannot even be 
satisfied by speaking only of a co-opera- 
toon of God and man. It comes about by 
man’s Faith in God; for we are saved 
not by Will (even by Free Will), but by 
Faith. The assertion that I could have 
acted differently when I did wrong, means 
that I could have had Faith in God, who 
was waiting to save me. Similarly as to 
Forgiveness. The peculiar dilemma of the 
experience of sin is that we know we ought 
to be different, and this clearly argues an 
ability to be different, yet we experience 
an inner division, as if the will itself is 
disabled and diseased, and we feel unable 
to be different. The solution of the puzzle 
is, that in view of the ever-ready Grace of 
God, we actually can at any moment 
become wholly able, by trusting ourselves 
to that Grace. That is, our ability to do 
what we ought, springs from the readiness 
of God to forgive us for not doing so. If we 
ought, we can, says Moralism. If we love, 
we can, says Christian Religion. And 
love springs up when we believe in the love 
of God. Moralism asserts that we could 
have acted differently, for the Will is Free ; 
but this assertion of Free Will is rather a 
tour de force of the mystical sense than 
a reasoned conception. Christian Religion 
makes the matter clear by showing that 
God’s Forgiveness (of which his enabling 
Grace is only another side) was in existence 
even while we sinned. The Free Will of 
Moralism is really the post factum assertion 
(without much warrant from merely 
Moralistic premises) that I have been J all 
through; and this assertion is most 
precious to a being claiming to have a 
moral existence. But Divine Forgiveness 
asserts infinitely more than this—as Pascal 
phrases it, “I have loved thee more than 
thou hast loved thy sin.’’ 


THE ORATOIRE. 


DuRING my first week in Paris I met a 
French friend there, a student I had 
known at Oxford. He suggested that we 
should spend the following Sunday 
together; go for a walk in the morning, 
and afterwards take lunch at his favourite 
restaurant. He seemed surprised when I 
said I was going to the Oratoire. ‘ But 
no one goes to the Protestant churches in 
France,” said he; “ you will find there 
only a handful of English governesses, 
who go to improve their French by listen- 
ing to the sermon and following the 
hymns.” I knew, however, that a French- 
man’s conversation, though often very 
witty, frequently fails to represent the 
true state of the case. 

On the following day I went to pay my 
first visit to the Oratoire. I found the 
congregation quite the reverse of my 
friend’s expectations. It was numerous 
and typically French. Many comfortable- 
looking families were there, various couples, 
and a good number of young men and 
women evidently from the provinces, 
engaged in business or study in Paris. 
There were, besides, numerous detached 
individuals of riper years, with a larger 
proportion of men than one sees as a 
rule in an English congregation. Before 
the commencement of the service, and 
after its close, I had an opportunity of 
examining the congregation as a whole, 
and of looking more closely at certain 
individuals. The Protestants of the French 
capital seem to be a strong, confident, 
serious sort of people; not dressed in the 
height of Paris fashion, but clad soberly, 
as if remembering Huguenot. angestors. 
Nearly a thousand of them there were, 
who waited on the preacher’s words, 
whose voices blended in the singing of 
those fine old hymns which are the common 
heritage of all Christendom. 

Some of the customs of the ‘‘ Reformed 
Church” are a little irritating for an 
Englishman. The people sit to sing their 
hymns, and stand up for the prayers. 
One has to overcome the difficulty of a 
different habit of worship. Then, as a 
rule, the hymns are sung much more 
slowly than in England. Only certain of 
the statelier tunes, like that of Luther’s 
Hymn, sound quite as they do in our 
own services. The Old and New Testa- 
ment lessons are read consecutively, gener- 
ally having some sort of relation one with 
the other. The reading of the Command- 
ments strikes a jarring note, to my mind, 
but this is harmonised when Jesus’ sum- 
mary of the law follows the less sym- 
pathetic words of the Book of Exodus. 

And the preacher, what manner of man 
is he? The Oratoire is exceptional in 
having three ministers, all good preachers, 
all strong men. But the one who satisfies 
me most is the one I heard on that first 
Sunday morning in Paris—M. Roberty. 
He by no means fulfils the English ideal of 
an orator. We like best to hear a tall 
strong, healthy-looking man, a man eho 
has been, or might have been, an athlete 
as well as a thinker. Such a personality 
was the late Dr. Parker, and another ig 
Dr. Stopford Brooke. But this preacher 
1s typically French. He is small. and 
delicate-looking; a man rather past 
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middle life, whose hair and beard are now 
almost white, though evidently they were 
in earlier years pretty well jet black. Jn 
his finely chiselled face there dwells at 
once the light of reason and of spiritual 
inspiration. When his liturgy is finished, 
and he leads his congregation in free 
prayer, there is no doubt that his voice 
is the voice of a mystic, of a man who 


has bowed the head before a God who is 


a real helper of men. When he raises his 


voice in the more passionate parts of his 


sermons to denounce some evil, to com- 
mend some particular good work, one can 
have no doubt that he is a lover of men, 
a steadfast believer in the power of religion 
to ameliorate human life in every sphere. 
And at all times his closely reasoned argu- 
ments, his numerous references to history, 
to literature, and to current events, mark 
him as a thinker, as a man who has ear- 
nestly considered the problems of his time 


and of all time, from the point of view of 


the intelligence, and not only from that 
of the emotions. 

M. Roberty’s sermons are intellectual. 
He discusses with absolute fearlessness the 
questions of the time—religious, moral, and 
social. He is’ followed by his audience 
with close attention; his gracious style 
and well-chosen vocabulary always pleases ; 
occasionally his wit wins a smile, but more 
often the seriousness is sustained through- 
out the discourse, which invariably creates 
a profoundly religious impression. The 
subject is always chosen from the Bible, 


and the words of Scripture are expounded 


with entire candour in the light of modern 
criticism. And the discourses are prac- 
tical. They have relation to the actual 
questions of the day. Problems of war 


and peace are discussed, of the future of 


the country so dear to Frenchmen. The 
duty of religious men and women towards 
the Republic is an oft-recurring theme. 


And the important questions of character 


and conduct, the difficulties of personal 
and family life, are not forgotten. 

The text on my first Sunday morning at 
the Oratoire was Genesis ili. 15: “It 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel.’’ 
abandoned the traditional view of Eden. 
He made no laboured attempt to explain 
the problem of evil. He took God’s curse 
upon the serpent as a poetical statement 
of the actual conditions of human life. 
In the fight against evil men are often 
wounded, but the evil suffers more, and 
little by little has to yield before the 
powers of righteousness. “By an appeal to 
several heroic figures in history, the 
preacher showed how greatly they suffered 
for the right, yet little by little the prin- 
ciples for which they suffered made way in 
the world. He admitted that all who 
tried to do good must endure certain pain 
or loss. Then he made a wonderful appeal 
to each hearer’s experience, urging that all 
their sufferings were well worth while. 
The lines in the faces of his hearers, and 
the sorrow in their hearts, he said, were 
often the very things of which they were 
most justly proud. ‘hese things repre- 
sented their efforts to save some soul from 
going astray, or perhaps their own struggles 
against temptation. In the heart of each 
one, said the preacher, there was a witness 
for the right. And if Satan had ever 
trrumphed in their lives, then though that 


The preacher frankly 
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triumph brought success, applause, and 
even wealth, one could not be really 
proud of it, because something in the 
heart said there was an unreality about 
that success. It could not endure because 
it was opposed to the eternal order of 
things, in a universe governed by Almighty 
God. Then the preacher closed with an 
appeal for a more strenuous fight against 
evil in every sphere ; for a more absolute 
belief in the ultimate triumph of the good. 
The conflict, though a hard one, is of no 
uncertain issue. Evil, though it wound us 
in the fight, must itself be utterly destroyed 
one day. ee 

The Oratoire itself is interesting for 
several reasons. In the first place, 1b 1s 
the most important Protestant church in 
Paris. Then it is the chosen centre for 
the meetings of the International Congress 
of Liberal Religion next July. And lastly, 
because of its remarkable history. It was 
built as the central church of the Roman 
Catholic Order of Oratorians, a company 
which was founded in 1611, and after a 
rapid growth dissolved in 1792 as being 
inimical to the interests of the State. In 
1811 Napoleon gave their church to the 
Protestants, for whom it has since served 
as the chief place of worship in the French 
capital. 

It is a handsome stone building in the 
Renaissance style, in which the Corinthian 
order predominates. It is cruciform in 
design, though the transepts are small. 
There is much ornamentation in the in- 
terior in the form of carved capitals and 
balustrades. It is lighted by a clerestory, 
and has much the character of many of 
the churches of Italy, save that there are 
no pictures on the walls, no altar, and no 
saints in the niches. The seating accom- 
modation is entirely Protestant in char- 
acter, especially in the use of galleries. 
These are curiously placed here and there 
in the upper parts of the aisles, and in the 
transepts. From an architectural point of 
view, the church is a worthy centre for 
French Protestantism ; and the fine statue 
of Gaspard de Coligny, which decorates 
the exterior, is a fitting memorial of one 
of the greatest of French Protestants. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders, 


DISINTERESTED MANAGEMENT. 


Str,—Mr. Chancellor’s reply to my 
letter on ‘‘ Disinterested Management ”’ 
exhibits much confusion of thought. Miss 
Johnson’s letter purported to give an 
explanation of management, but I en- 
deavoured to show that as it appeared in 
the Lords’ Amendments it had been 
adjusted in a way foreign to the wishes of 


supporters of management and agreeable 


to the desiderata laid down by the Scottish 
Secretary. Mr. Chancellor is wrong in 
fact when he says I voted for the Lords’ 
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Amendments. 
because I prefer my own ideas on the sub- 
ject. Much of the remainder of Mr, 
Chancellor’s criticism is directed against 
a form of management which is not, that 
of the Temperance Legislation League, 
and therefore it calls for no comment of 
mine save this: it was the Scottish Secre- 
tary who declared that even at the expiry 
of the Time Limit licences granted to 
management companies ought to pay com- 
pensation—a position repudiated by all 
supporters of management, and, may I 
add, I hope of all temperance reformers. 

For the rest, Mr. Chancellor says: 
‘* You cannot fight alcohol by selling it.’’ 
I do not agree. On the contrary, I pro- 
foundly disagree, and my conclusion is 
borne out by facts. Here, for example, 
are the sales of brannvin by the Gothenburg 
Company in quinquennial periods :— 

Average total sales of brannvin in litres 
per inhabitant :—1882-86, 15-05 litres ; 
1887-91, 13-26; 1892-96, 10-50; 1897- 
1901, 11-99; 1902-6, 10-53; 1907-11, 
8-46 litres. 

Here at least by selling alcohol the 
management has reduced the sale by almost 
one-half. 

Again, Mr. Chancellor says that the 
owners of the monopoly could not be 
expected to oppose its continuance. Does 
he know the history of the movement in 
Scandinavia ? Does he know that very 
many towns have gone on from management 
to prohibition, and that no managed town 
has ever gone back to private licence ? 
Again, he complains of placing options 
on the Scottish people which they do not 
desire. (Has he heard incidentally that 
the Established Church of Scotland, repre- 
senting three-quarters of a million people 
in communion, have asked for management 
inside the last few weeks?) Who wishes 
todoso? Any options in the Bill must be 
approved by the people of Scotland in local 
elections before they become operative. 
If they do not wish management they will 
not vote for it. If they do, under Mr. 
Chancellor’s scheme they won’t get the 
chance. And Mr. Chancellor prides him- 
self on being a democrat ! | 

Again, he asks me if I would support the 
option of municipalisation or increase. I 
would support the first if it were practical 
politics, if the same severe statutory re- 
strictions were imposed on it as we suggest 
should be imposed on management. I 
could not support the second, because this 
is a Bill to promote temperance: The 
Speaker of the House has already pointed 
this out. 

Lastly, Mr. Chancellor deals with local 


restrictions and says that this Bill shortens . 


hours for the whole country. The Bill 
will keep public houses closed until 10 a.m. 
but management would not interfere with 
this. It would allow localities to impose 
even shorter hours. Mr. Chancellor must 
know that in Gothenburg the hours are 
all inside those allowed by law. Does he 


I refrained from doing so 
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despise this further liberty? Would he, — e 


again, despise the liberty of experiment i: 


which is being used now in Gothenburg to 
restrict all sales to people holding permits 


to purchase, an experiment which in five — 


months from its start reduced consumption 
by one-fourth? No! Mr. Chancellor may 


cling to legislation which imposes the same > ? | 


conditions on all, irrespective of different 
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and differing circumstances. He may 
fetter, if he chooses, local liberty of exporl- 
ment. I prefer a national standard, with 
liberty to progressive communities to 
advance beyond this if such localities can 
take their public with them. Management 
will help them to achieve this, and so I 
remain a convinced advocate of its great 
benefits —Yours, &c., 


J. M. Hoger. 
House of Commons, 
June 24, 1913. 
~~) —-- 


A CORRECTION. 


Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., writes :-— 

‘‘In my letter last week, owing no 
doubt to my bad writing, the word ‘ busi- 
ness ’ was used instead of ‘ licences.’ The 
sentence should read: ‘ Will he vote for 
the option to increase licences and to 
make the increase unlimited.’ ’’ 
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WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


S1r,—Let me assure Mr. Thompson that 
my calculations with regard to the com- 
mutation of life-interests are quite cor- 
rect. Commutation will realise about 
£2,000,000, the interest on which is the 
£70,000 mentioned in my first letter. 
After the last of the present holders of 
life-interests is dead, the capital will 
remain intact to yield interest as before. 
If the Church does not choose to commute 
life-interests, then, instead of having to 
raise an even sum extra each year, she 
will have very little to raise in the first 
few years after Disestablishment, and 
much more when Disestablishment has 
been in vogue 20 or 30 years. That, 
however, is a matter of internal concern 
only. 

To say that, ifit be wrong to take away 
the property of the Church, it is just as 
wrong to take away one-fifth as to take 
away the whole overlooks the fact that 
the property of the Kstablished Church 
falls into two classes: (a) that which was 
acquired prior to 1662, and is, for the 
reasons given in my former letter, national 
property; (b) that which was acquired 
after that date, and is denominational 
property.—Yours, &c., 

FREDK. JACKSON. 

Leeds, June 23, 1918. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


WAYFARING IN FRANCE. 


Wayfaring in France from Auvergne to the 
Bay of Biscay. By Edward Harrison Barker. 
London ; Macmillan & Co, 7s. 6d. net. 

Iv would be hard to find a more delight- 
ful companion for a summer day than the 
volume in which Mr. Barker has re-arranged 
the contents of his three former volumes 
on *‘ Wayfaring in France.’’ It is redolent 
of the open air and the scent of wild flowers, 
alive with the flash of waters and the 
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indescribable sentiments of romance. Not 
that Mr. Barker is himself a sentimentalist. 
He describes everything just as it happened, 
the trivial humours of the roadside and 
the village inn, the hard life of the peasants 
on the stony upland wastes and _ his 
own weird adventures in the strange 
subterranean world of the upper Dordogne. 
But he is a firm believer in the simple way 
of seeing the world which consists in going 
afoot, and when the rivers tempt him an 
old-fashioned canoe supplies his need. 
Many of the places which he describes 
can be seen in no other way, and probably 
few people will follow in hissteps along the 
whole route. The inns are few and 
sparsely furnished, the food is coarse, and 
in some places the people have an inherited 
prejudice against the English, lingering on 
like the memory of Cromwell in Ireland 
from the time of the English occupation. 
At Martel Mr. Barker was once arrested by 
the local policeman, and when the deputy- 
mayor set him at liberty the old man 
protested, ‘‘ I] dit qw il est un anglais ; mais 
alle dit !”? 


‘‘T bear no grudge against the old 
man,’’ Mr. Barker writes with imper- 
turbable good humour. ‘‘ He believed 
that he was doing his duty in arresting 
me, and if I had made more allowance 
for his age and prejudices the un- 
pleasantness might have been avoided. 
To him the old struggle with the English 


was almost as fresh as if it had taken |. 


place in his father’s time. People who 
remain in the same place all their days, 
and who never read, live much more in 
the past than others, and remember 
injuries done to their remote ancestors 
as if they, the latest descendants, were 
still suffering from them. 


‘*T remember asking a woman in an 
inn not far from Martel how an old gate- 
way and other medieval buildings close 
by had been brought to such a state of 
ruin. ‘It was you,’ she exclaimed, 
‘who did that—vous autres anglais !’ 
And she looked so resentful for a few 
moments that I wished I had let the 
sleeping dog lie.”’ 


This feeling of entire remoteness from 
the modern world is not, however, charac- 
teristic of the entire journey. Mr. Barker’s 
interest in history and literature crop 
out continually. There are, for instance, 
descriptions of visits to Montaigne’s tower 
and to the Chateau de la Motte Fénelon, 
the birthplace of Fénelon in 1651, to 
Périgueux, where St. Front remains as a 
pale symbol of departed Byzantine glories, 
and to the Abbey Church of Brantome, 
which has given its name to the author of 
many scandalous books. St. Emilion, with 
its monolithic church and a summer riot 
of snapdragon and crimson valerian on its 
crumbling walls, is also included in his 
pilgrimage ; but he does not refer to the 
excellent cooking at the inn and the 
macaroons, a crowning triumph of the 
local pastry-cook’s art, which are among 
the succulent memories of another way- 
farer in by-gone years. One word in 
conclusion, in praise of the series of de- 
lightful sketches of buildings and scenes 
from peasant life, which tell of the obser- 
vant eye and the skilled hand, which the 
camera tries in vain to emulate. 


ESSAYS IN SOBER THINKING, 


Within our Limits: Essays on Questions 
Moral, Religious, and Historical. By Alice 
Gardner. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
net, 


Miss GARDNER has learned the difficult 
virtue of the balanced mind. In an age 
which is loud with party cries and unripe 
dogmatisms she has the courage to plead 
for quiet consideration. These essays, 
delivered to Newnham students and other 
groups of thoughtful women, have this 
quality in common, that thought in them 
is a real instrument of search and wise 
judgment is preferred to popular ver- 
dicts. Many of the subjects lie on the 
borderland of personal religion, others 
were evidently chosen on account of their 
connection with the vital religious issues 
of the moment, and in no other sphere 
are these qualities of moderation and good 
sense and the refusal to take short-cuts to 
foregone conclusions more needed. Occa- 
sionally the reader may wish that Miss 
Gardner would express her own opinions 
with more confidence or allow herself to 
be betrayed into the passionate desire to 
win converts to her own side; but for 
ourselves we are quite willing to leave 
these things in other hands, when her 
chosen method can produce this unshaken 
confidence in the value of thinking and 
the detachment of mind, which is not 
due to intellectual subtlety but to a 
deliberate choice of candour in all things, 

‘* The main result,’’ she writes at the 

end of an essay on Free Thought, ‘‘ to 
which I have been trying to lead you is 
that to think freely is good; that 
freedom in thought generally means 
emancipation from authority that is not 
recognised as lawful; that lawful 
authority in all departments of thought 
is the accumulated experience of the 
wise; that such authority must be 
‘recognised by thought itself, the indivi- 
dual mind acting independently but 
reverently, and under a sense of responsi- 
bility ; that even the authority of the 
wise may fail us sometimes, in which 
case the mind can only fall back on the 
light within, and follow where it leads. 
Furthermore, we see that to appreciate 
the wisdom of the past and to reach 
towards the highest truth we may ever 
reach in the future, we need constant 
self-discipline with much self-distrust. 
To be a thinker requires faculties only 
to be attained by much labour. But 
for those who can think, and think 
reverently, patiently, and faithfully, 
there is never any danger lest thought 
should become too free.’’ 

The essay on “‘ Belief in Miracles ”’ 
strikes us as particularly admirable, and it 
clears away with a firm hand a whole 
thicket of confused thinking. Miss Gardner 
points out that the people who would 
exclude others from historic Christianity 
on account of disbelief in miracles, have 
themselves taken a more radical step in 
rejecting the cosmology of the New Testa- 
ment and the medieval Church. She also 
pleads very forcibly against the notion 
that there is a great gulf fixed between 
those who do and those who do not hold 


to the miraculous elements in the tradi- 


tional Christian story. 


“The faith of a Christian,’? she 
affirms, ‘* is belief in God as revealed in 
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Christ, and, though that faith has 
hitherto generally gone along with 


certain opinions as to the life and work 
of Christ, we have no right to suppose 
it non-existent where opinions of a 
different kind prevail. The secularist 
and the religious views of life are poles 
apart. The distance between miracu- 
lous and non-miraculous Christianity is 
small in comparison.’ 


The passages which we have quoted 
will give the reader some taste of Miss 
Gardner’s quality, and of the spirit in which 
she approaches the questions of ‘‘ Reason 
and Feeling in Social Questions,’’ ‘‘ Re- 
sponsibility,’? ‘‘ Religion and Progress ’’ 
and ‘‘ Independence,’’ as well as the more 
purely historical ‘studies which are in- 
cluded in the present volume. 
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FOUR FINGERS, FAST FRIENDS. 


A FRIEND of mine once received a large 
sum of money for making up this phrase. 
It was a competition in Heads and Tails, or 
Dittos, or something of the kind. He made 
it up in a minute. And yet he got more 
for that minute’s guessing than for 
several months’ hard work. J asked him 
what it meant. He said he did not 
know. Perhaps the fingers are fast friends 
because they are joined together in one 
hand and work harmoniously together. 
How well they go together we only find 
out when we have cut a finger, or put 
one out of joint. That finger wants to 
go with the others as usual, just like 
the old hunting-horse drawing the plough 
When the dogs and huntsmen passed 
through his field in full cry—as you’ve 
seen it set forth in the picture. 

One day, however (perhaps the weather 
was thundery), a quarrel broke out among 
the fingers of the right hand as to which 
was the best. It was begun by the first 
finger, because he always pushes himself 
in front of the others, 

“I am the pointing finger,’’ he said, 
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‘* Learned men call me the Index—same 
name as for those rows of words at the 
end of big books. When great orators 
want to indicate their meaning, emphasise 
a point, don’t they use me? Besides, I’ve 
heard it said that I’ve got the most sensitive 
tip; and the thumb, whom we all respect 
for his strong character, always calls me 
to his assistance whenever he wishes to 
pick anything up.’’ 

‘‘ All that’s very tall talk,’’ said the 
Second Finger. ‘‘ But let’s see which 1s 
bigger in real size. Stretch out, Brother 
Index, and let’s see which is higher... . 
I think that settles the question. I wish 
to make no remarks about points that 
have become sharpened through poking 
themselves everywhere. I have always 
understood, also, that it was not good 
manners to point at people. What is the 
true standard of worth? I say, tallness, 
and, though I say it who shouldn't, 
handsomeness. The Index makes literary 
pretensions, and in helping to hold a pen 
one might think it was he who inspired the 
writing. Little use were it for him to 
be holding the pen unless I were guiding 
the pen while it writes.’’ 

““ Tf you talk of writing,’’ said the 
Little Finger, “‘ what kind of writing would 
it be unless I traced out the lines and 
supported the hand? I do not admit my 
tall friend’s standard of worth for a 
moment. I say, quality before quantity. 
Honour those to whom honour is paid. 
Which of us, may I be permitted to in- 
quire, has our owner thought it worth 
while to adorn with a ring? Does the 
sapphire gleam on my tall friend’s form ; 
has anyone ever heard of a circlet of gold 
on the Index ? ”’ 

‘“ No! ”’ answered the Index sharply, 
‘“ and a fool I would look with a band 
of metal around my waist. I have more 
useful work to do than watching myself 
being twirled round by a thing without 
head or tail.’’ 

““My next door neighbour is satis- 
factorily answered, ’’ said the Third Finger. 
His ring argument has had the curtain 
rung down upon it, his rags of logic (as 
a great philosopher once said) are wrung 
dry. (He was fond of punning, but his 
puns were poor things.) ‘‘ I don’t despise 
rings,’ he went on suavely. «I have 
cousins who visit me sometimes from 
Female - land who lay great store by 
them, though I could never understand 
why they prefer certain simple gold bands 
to all the ornamented, jewelled ones. But 
this I say, and I say it with sorrow, that 
though I have every respect for rings, 
those fingers that wear them should not be 
everlastingly squeezing them into their 
neighbours’ sides.’’ 

So the interesting debate proceeded 
when the chairman called the meeting 
to order. ‘‘ I have a message from the 
Hand,’’ said the Thumb. ‘‘* United we 
stand, divided we fall.’ I need you all 
equally. While I am listless and lazy, 
you may seem to be separate beings, but 
when I want to hold firmly, to grasp 
tightly, to grapple successfully, to delve, 
to carve, to smite—I need you all.’’ So 
they bowed down together before the 
Hand’s wisdom, and the Thumb bent over 
them, and that was the way that we first 
learnt to make a fist. : 
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MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


——__—_———_ 


MR, TAGORE ON “THE 
REALISATION OF BRAHMA.,” 
Wuat may be considered as the final 
lecture of a series delivered recently by 
Mr. Rabindranath Tagore at Caxton Hall, 
and reported in our columns, was given to 
the members of the Quest Society at 
Kensington Town Hall last Thursday. 
The subject was ‘‘ The Realisation of 
Brahma.’’ Mr. Tagore began with a say- 
ing from the Upanishads, *‘ A man_ be- 
comes true if in this life he can apprehend 
God ; if not, it is the greatest calamity for 
him.’’ But what, the lecturer asked, is 
the nature of this attainment of God? It 
is quite evident that the infinite is not 
like one object among many to be defin- 
itely classified and kept among our posses- 
sions, or to be used as an ally specially 
favouring us in our politics, warfare, or 
social competition. We cannot put our 
God in the same list with our country 
houses, motor cars, or credit at the bank. 
We must try to understand the true 
character of the desire that a man has 
when his soul longs for his God. It does 
not consist in wishing to make a valuable 
addition to his belongings. It is a weary 
task, that of adding continually to our 
stores; in fact, when the soul seeks 
God she seeks her final escape from the 
gathering and accumulating which never 
seems to end. No, it is not an additional 
object that she wants, but the permanent 
in all that is impermanent, the highest 
abiding joy unifying all enjoyments. There- 
fore, when the Upanishads teach us to 
realise everything in Brahma, it is not 
meant that we are to seek something 
extra or manufacture something new, for 
everything that there is in the universe 
is enveloped by God. ‘‘ Enjoy whatever 
is given by Him, and harbour not in your 
mind the greed for wealth which is not 
your own.’’ When you know that every- 
thing is filled by Him, and that whatever 
you have is His gift, then you realise the 
infinite in the finite, the Giver in the 
gifts. Then you know that all the facts 
of reality have their only meaning as mani- 
festations of the one truth, and all your 
wealth of possessions is itself only signifi- 
cant for you in the relations it establishes 

with the infinite. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that we 
can find Brahma as we find other objects. ' 
There is no question of searching for Him > 
In one thing in preference to another, in 
one place instead of another. We do not 
have to run to the nearest shop for the 
morning light, which is all about us when 
we wake, and so we have only to give 
ourselves up to find that God is every- 
where. This is the reason why Buddha 
admonished his followers to free themselves 
from the limitations of the self—a teaching 
which, if there were nothing else more 
permanent and satisfying to take the place 
of the self, would be meaningless. No 
man can be enthusiastic about surrenderin 
everything in order to gain nothing at all. 
Gur ly Worship of “God, however, 

Wet al alnin lm, 
but it lies in extending oan Him 
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in goodness and love. ‘‘ Be lostin Brahma 
like an arrow that has completely penetrated 
its target.”” This is the consciousness of 
being absolutely enveloped by Brahma. 
It is not the act of mere concentration of 
mind. It must be the aim of the whole 
of our life. In all our thoughts and 
actions we must be aware of the infinite, 
so that the realisation of this truth becomes 
easier to us every day. ‘‘ None could 
live or move if the energy of the all- 
pervading joy did not fill the sky’’ ; there- 
fore, in all our deeds let us follow the 
impetus of the infinite energy and be glad. 

It may be said that the infinite is 
beyond our attainment, so it is for us as 
though it were not. Yes, it is, if the word 
attainment implies any idea of possession. 
But we must remember that the highest 
enjoyment of man does not lie in having, 
but in striving to reach what is beyond 
him. Our physical pleasures leave no 
margin for the unrealised. When we 
take food that is a complete act of posses- 
sion, but when our hunger is satisfied 
our pleasure in satisfying it ends. In 


our intellectual pleasures, the margin: 


is far wider, but the principle is the same. 
What we are really seeking in all our 
ag is the infinite. In an Indian 
ytic the lover says to his beloved, ‘‘ I feel 
as if I had gazed upon the beauty of thee 
from my birth, yet my eyes are hungry 
still—as if I had held thee pressed to 
my heart for millions of years, yet my 
heart is not satisfied.’’ Our desire for 
wealth is not the desire for a large sum 
of money; it is indefinite, and the most 


_ fleeting joys we know are momentary 


touches of the infinite. The tragedy of 
life consists in our attempts to stretch 
the limits of things that can never -become 
infinite, and it is clear that the real desire 
of our soul is to get beyond all her posses- 
sions. Surrounded by things which she 
can touch and feel, she cries, ** 1 am weary 
of getting. Ah, where is he who is never 
to be attained ?”’ 

Throughout the history of mankind 


‘the spirit of renunciation has been the 


deepest reality of the human soul. When 
she says of anything, ‘‘ 1 do not want it, 
for I am above it,’’ she gives expression 
to the highest truth within her. By the 
very act of possession we know that we 
are greater than the things we possess, and 
it is a perfect misery to be kept bound up 
with things less than ourselves. It is 
only when a man truly realises what 
his possessions are that he has no more 
illusions about them. He knows his 
soul is far above them and he is free 
from their bondage. He realises his soul 
truly by outgrowing his possessions, and 
his progress in the path of eternal love is 
through a series of renunciations. 

That we cannot absolutely possess the 
infinite Being is not a mere intellectual 
proposition. It has to be experienced, 
and this experience is bliss. he bird 
realises at every beat of its wings that 
the sky is boundless, and that it can never 
get beyond, and this gives it a sense of 
Joy which it never experiences in the 
cage where it is limited to the necessary. 
Thus the soul must soar in the infinite, 
and feel every moment that in not being 
able tocome to the end of her attainment 
is her supreme joy, her final freedom. 
Man’s abiding happiness consists in giving 


able. 
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himself up to what is greater than himself, 
to ideas that are larger than his individual 
needs and make it easier for him to part 
with all that he has, not excepting his 
life if it is required, to further a cause or 
help his country. His life is indeed miser- 
able and sordid till he finds some truly 
great idea which can release him from 
the tyranny of his belongings. Jesus and 
Buddha and all the great religious teachers 
represent such an ideal, and point out 
opportunities for self-surrender. When 
they bring forth their divine alms-bowl 
we cannot help giving, but we find that 
in this giving is our truest joy and deliver- 
ance, and we unite ourselves to that 
extent with the infinite. Man is not 
complete. He is yet to be. He is small 
and limited, and if we could conceive him 
stopping where he is for all eternity we 
should picture the most awful hell imagin- 
Hell is not to advance; in his 
‘*to be’’ is his heaven, and for this he is 
always hungering. 

The finite has its place in the world of 
necessity. There man goes about search- 
ing for food to keep him alive and clothing 
to supply him with warmth. It is his 
natural function to get things for his 
physical needs, but the act of getting is 
partial. It is limited by his necessities. 
We can have a thing only to the extent 
of our requirements. Our relation to 
food is only in feeding, our relation to a 
house is only in habitation. To get is 
always to get partially, and it can never 
be otherwise, therefore the craving for 
acquisition belongs only to the finite self. 
But that side of our being which is towards 
the infinite seeks, not wealth, but freedom 
and joy. There our function is not to 
get but to be—to be one with Brahma 
in the region of unity and the infinite. 
Oneness with God lies in becoming, not in 
having, more. The West has accepted as 
its teacher him who proclaimed his com- 
plete oneness with the Father, and exhorted 
his followers to be perfect even as their 
Father is perfect; but, notwithstanding, 
it has never been reconciled to this supreme 
ideal, and it regards as blasphemy any 
implication of man becoming God. Christ’s 
truth has not taken possession of the 
Christian West, but in the Kast the highest 
wisdom always teaches, not that it is our 
function to gain God, but that all we can 
ever aspire to is to become one with Him. 

In the region of nature we grow by 
acquisition, in the world of the spirit 
we grow by losing ourselves and uniting. 
To gain a thing is by its nature partial, 
but beeng is complete. It belongs to our 
wholeness, and springs not from any 
necessity but from our affinity with the 
infinite. Yes, we must become Brahma 
nor shrink from avowing it. Our existence 
is meaningless if we never aspire to realise 
the highest perfection that there is. But 
can it then be said that there is no differ- 
ence between Brahma and our individual 
soul? Obviously thereis. Callit delusion 
or ignorance, or what you will, the differ- 
ence is there and cannot be explained 
away. Brahma is Brahma, the infinite 
ideal of perfection, but we are not what 
we truly are. We are ever to become 
true, ever to become Brahma. There is 
the eternal play of love in this relation 
between being and becoming, and in the 
depth of this mystery is the source of all 
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joy and beauty in creation. In the 
music of the rushing stream sounds the 
joyous assumption ‘‘I shall become the 
sea.’’? It has no other alternative. As It 
broadens to the river it sweeps past the 
towns and villages on its banks which it 
serves in various ways, but it can have 
only partial relationship with these; it 
can never become a town or a village or 
a forest. But it can, and does, become 
the sea. The lesser moving water has 
its affinity with the great motionless 
water of the ocean, to which it glides 
through a thousand objects on its banks. 
But the sea can never be part and parcel 
of the river. The soul can only become 
Brahma as the river can become the sea. 
She touches everything at one of her points 
and passes on, but she can never leave 
Brahma and pass on. Once she reaches 
His repose she gains peace, but there 
is then a new motive for her movements, 
for this ocean of infinite rest gives purpose 
and significance to endless activities. 

Every sentence in a poem lends some- 
thing to the central idea, and when the 
reader catches that idea the poem is 
for him full of beauty, and radiantly 
significant. If the poem goes on intermin- 
ably without developing a central idea, 
throwing off disconnected thoughts and 
images, it becomes wearisome in the 
extreme. The progress of our soul is 
like a perfect poem, its one idea is of beauty 
and joy. But if we do not see that idea 
and catch its infinite meaning, then our 
life seems evil and aimless. It is like 
learning by heart, as I did in childhood, 
the Sanskrit grammar which is written 
in symbols, without having it explained. 
Day after day we go on toiling without 
knowing towards what end. This, then, 
is the truth of our soul and this is her joy— 
that she must ever be growing into Brahma, 
that all her movements must be modulated 
by this ultimate idea, and all her creations 
be given to the supreme Giver of perfection. 
By the process of knowledge alone we 
can never know the infinite. ‘* From 
Brahma words come back baffled as well 
as the mind, but he who knows Him by 
the joy of Him is free from all fear.’’ 
Knowledge is partial because our intellect 
is only an instrument, but Brahma is 
perfect and he can only be known by joy 
and love. Joy is knowledge in its com- 
pleteness ; it 1s knowing with our whole 
being. The intellect sets us apart from 
the things that are to be known, but 
love finds its knowledge by union. Such 
knowledge is immediate and admits of 
no doubt. It is the same as knowing 
our own selves, but more so. ‘‘ Mind 
can never know Brahma, words can never 
describe Him.’’ We can only come 
into knowledge of Him by union. We 
must be one with our Father, and perfect 
as He is perfect. We have that within 
us already where space and time cease to 
rule, and in that everlasting abode of the 
soul the revelation of the paramatman, 
the supreme Soul, is complete. He has 
chosen our soul as His bride, and the 
marriage has been accomplished. There 
is in this union no room for evolution to 
act the part of master of the ceremonies. 
The nameless immediate Presence is ever 
here in our inmost being, and because this 
marriage has been accomplished: in time- 
less time, now goes on the endless play of 
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love. He who has been gained in eternity 
is being pursued in time and space, in this 
world and in the worlds beyond. When 
the soul-bride understands this well her 
heart is blissful and at rest. She knows 
that she, like the river, has attained 
her consummation at one end of her being 
and at the other is still ever attaining it, 
and when she realises that both ends are 
inseparably connected she knows the 
world as her own household by right of 
knowing the Master of the world as her 
Lord. Then all toil and suffering are 
welcome, and only come as trials of her 
strength and her love. But so long as 
she remains obstinately in the dark, 
hfts not her veil, does not recognise her 
lover, and only knows the world dis- 
sociated from Him, she lives like a hand- 
maid doomed to subservience where she 
might reign as a queen. ‘‘ She passes 
from starvation to starvation, from trouble 
to trouble, from fear to fear.’’ 

What was that snatch of song I once 
heard at a festival—‘‘ Ferryman, take me 
across to the other shore?’’ The carter 
in India sings, ‘‘ Take me across.’’ The 
grocer deals out his goods singing ‘‘ Take 
me across.’’ What is the meaning of 
this cry? We feel that we have not 
réached the goal, and that with all our 
striving we do not attain our object and 
come toanend. Like a child dissatisfied 
with its toys we cry, ‘‘ Not this, not this.’’ 
But where is that other shore and what 
does it mean to reach it? Is it to take 
refuge from all our griefs, to be relieved of 
all our responsibilities in life? No, in the 
very heart of our activities we are seeking 
for the end, so while our lips utter this 
prayer to be carried away our busy hands 
are never idle. For this shore and the 
other are one and the same in God. This 
“*1T’’ of mine toils hard day and night 
for a home that it can callits own. Alas! 
there will be no end to its sufferings till 
it finds itself in Thee. When this home 
of mine is made Thine, that very moment 
is the soul ‘“* taken across ’’ even while 
the walls still enclose it. This ‘‘I’’ is 
restless, and it is working for gains which 
it can never grasp. In its attempts to 
acquire that which is for all it is hurt, and 
hurts others in its turn. But as soon as 
it is able to say ‘‘ All my work is Thine,”’ 
everything remains the same, but it is 
“* taken across.’? Where can I join Thee 
except in this my work, transformed in 
Thy work? If I leave my work I can never 
join Thee in Thy work. Therefore, in 
the midst of our home and our labour the 
prayer arises, “ Lead me across,’’ for here 
stretches the sea, and here, not far away, 
is the other shore waiting for us to reach 
it in the everlasting present. 


A MARTINEAU MEMORIAL IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 
CEREMONY AT AYIEMORE. 

Dr. Martineav’s long residence at the 
Polchar, Aviemore, during the summers 
of his latter years, from 1877 onwards, 
has been commemorated by the erection 
of a memorial column, which bears a re- 
cord also of the good work done by his 
daughters for. the people of the district. 
It stands, a fine column of Elgin sand- 


stone, on a substantial pedestal, surrounded 
by rockery, planted with ferns and flowers, 
at the corner where the road turns up 
close by the Polchar to Loch-an-Hilan. 
Placed in the centre of a triangle of grass, 
at the meeting of the roads, the design 
also is triangular. The three sides of the 
pedestal bear inscriptions on granite slabs, 
while the three convex sides of the column 
itself are decorated with carved panels of 
ancient Celtic design, each three times 
repeated, the work of members of Miss 
Martineau’s wood-carving class. The 
column is 12 ft. in height, and the memorial 
as a whole just over 16 ft. The central 
tablet bears the inscription: ‘* James 
Martineau, LL.D., D.C.L., §.T.D., Litt.D., 
Principal of Manchester College. B. 1805. 
D. 1900. Many years resident at the 
Polchar,’’ with this passage quoted from 
the ‘‘ Endeavours’’: ‘‘ Let the Great 
Shepherd lead; and by winding ways, 
not without green pastures and still 
waters, we shall rise insensibly and reach 
the tops of the everlasting hills, where the 
winds are cool and the sight is glorious.”’ 
The second tablet bears the names of his 
daughters, recording of them that Mary 
Ellen established a library for the use of 
Rothiemurchus and district, and that 
Gertrude and Edith taught the art of 
wood-carving to the people of the district. 
The inscription on the third tablet is as 
follows: ‘‘ The carvers of Rothiemurchus, 
taught for 25 years by Gertrude and 
Edith Martineau, have, in gratitude and 
affection, adorned this memorial.’’ 

The ceremony of unveiling was _per- 
formed on Saturday evening, June 21, by 
Lady Mary Grant, of the Doune, Rothie- 
murchus, the Laird, Mr. J. P. Grant, 
who gave the site for the memorial, also 
taking part in the proceedings. Miss 
Gertrude Martineau, who still carries on 
the carving class at Inverdruie, was present, 
and there was a goodly gathering of resi- 
dents and friends from a distance, includ- 
ing Mrs. Russell Martineau, Mrs. Basil 
Martineau, Miss Chettle, Mr: and Mrs. 
T. H. Russell, and Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
Crompton. The minister of Rothiemur- 
chus, the Rev. D. Macdougall, was also 
present. A company of Boy Scouts, 
headed by a piper, marched out the two 
miles from Aviemore, and formed a guard 
of honour. After the Laird had given an 
opening address, the Rev. W. Fraser, of 
the Inverdruie Free Church, led the singing 
of the hymn, ‘* O God, our help in ages 
past,’? and Lady Mary then unveiled the 
column. An address of acknowledgment 
and commemoration followed by the Rev. 
V. D. Davis, of Bournemouth, an old 
pupil of Dr. Martineau’s in Manchester 
College, whose father also was one of his 
students 70 years ago, while the college 
was still in Manchester. The singing of 
‘“ God Save the King’’ brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 

The Laird, in his opening address, 
alluded to the widespread local interest 
in that memorial, and said that, above all, 
the carved work on the memorial was 
local and particularly appropriate as being 
the fruit of that artistic tree that was 
planted from the Polchar more than 30 
years ago. A generation was growing up 
that knew not Dr. Martineau in person, 
yet to most of them he remained a living 
memory. His own first recollection of Dr. 


Martineau, while still a school-boy, was 
that of a courteous, gracious, and dignified 
personality, with whom he was in frequent 
contact: not for some little time did he 
realise that it was his good fortune to 
know one of the outstanding personalities 
of the nineteenth century, a religious 
thinker of that front rank which every 
century does not produce, who to his great 
gifts of intellect added a conspicuous 
power of lucid exposition that every great 
thinker certainly does not possess. 

It was some five and thirty years since 
Dr. Martineau and his family settled down 
at the Polchar, and never, he believed, 
save in the last year of his long life, did 
he, nor ever had the whole of the family 
spent a summer altogether away from the 


Polchar. During all that long period of ~ 
more than a generation they had been 


identified with the local life, sharing in its 
rejoicings and sorrows, associating them- 
selves with every good work and themselves 
the authors and initiators of many. Their 
local library, the drawing and carving’ 
classes were due to the Polchar alone, and 
these, he trusted, were now so firmly 
established as to remain a permanent 
memorial of the Martineau family, as last- 
ing as that stone. They were all apt, 
perhaps, to accept good fortune as their 
due, and liable not to realise the extent of 
it until they lost it. He was, he believed, 
now one of a minority among the people 
of that locality who could remember 
Rothiemurchus before the coming of the 
Martineaus ; but he spoke confidently, not 


for any mere majority, but for all when he ~ 


said they hoped that there might long 


be spared to them as their neighbour the - 


gracious figure of her who was now, alas, 
the sole survivor of that good and gifted 
family. * 

The Rev. V. D. Davis, speaking at the 
close of the ceremony, said that now that 
memorial was completed and unveiled it 
was his privilege to say a few words on 
behalf of the many friends both there and 
at a distance who were keenly interested 
in that undertaking, and with warm sym- 
pathy desired to have some share in it. 
The thoughts of many were with them 
that day, and many more would be glad 
to know of what they had now accom- 
plished. That monument bore a great 
and honoured name, and it commemorated 
a quiet and beautiful influence for good 
which had been for many years in their 
midst. It bore a name honoured not in 
that district alone, but throughout the 
British Isles and the Dominions beyond the 
Seas, and in the United States of America, 
where the genius and the profound religious 


influence of James Martineau had been as-- 


deeply felt as in his native land. It was 
a very happy thought that the residence of 


Dr. Martineau in that district should be - 


so commemorated, and their grateful 
thanks were due to all who had any share 
in that achievement. Enumerating these, 
he spoke last of the carvers, who had 
learnt to carve in wood, and then greatly 
daring had undertaken to work in stone 


for that memorial. The beautiful carving — 


of those panels was there to testify how 
fully justified they had been. They, he 


knew very well, did not need or desire. ; 
It would be a matter of life- - 
long thankfulness to them and to the other 


any thanks. 


members of the class that they had been 
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able so to have a part in raising that 
beautiful memorial. One other thing ho 
wished to say in that connection. Those 
who realised what the carving class had 
been to the people of the district were 
anxious that it should be carried on after 
their time and be placed on a permanent 
basis, and that was Miss Martineau’s 
earnest desire. He wanted all friends both 
near and distant, to realise that they 
might still have a share in completing that 
memorial by helping to secure a room, as 
a permanent centre for that industry, 
where the work might always be shown 
and be on sale. 

Speaking further of the significance of 
the memorial as recalling Dr. Martineau’s 
residence in their midst, Mr. Davis said 
that if they went to Oxford, into the 
library of Manchester College, they might 
see there his very presence, throned in 
white marble, in the statue by Mr. Hope 
Pinker. There were the noble features, 
the lines of profound thought, the gracious 
presence, and with all the austerity of 
character and the greatness of his moral 
demands, a depth of tenderness and affec- 
tion best known to those who were nearest 
to him. That was the form with which 
they had been familiar, and they had 
seen it mellowing in a beautiful old age. 
Dr. Martineau came there for the first time 
after he was seventy, and for 21 summers 
he delighted in that glorious country, with 
its wealth of beauty, so restful and up- 
hifting, among the great hills, fit home for 
such a soul as his; and it could not be 
doubted that he owed much to that 
splendid air, by which his vigour was pre- 
served and his life prolonged as it was. 
His great works on Ethics and Religion 
were all completed during the period in 
which he made his summer home there, 
and they might feel that their country, 
by the grace of God, had had a share in 
that wonderful achievement. That 
memorial would recall to them not only a 
noble and beautiful character, but a great 
work of enlightenment and inspiration. 
No system of philosophy was permanent 
for thought must always be progressive, 
but Dr. Martineau, in his teaching, had a 
firm hold on the fundamental things of 
human nature, the strength of righteous- 
ness, as the strength of the living God, 
with deep insight into the things of the 
Spirit, and the graces of true Christian 
humility and trust. In his ‘* Endeavours 
after the Christian Life,’’ his ‘‘ Hours of 
Thought on Sacred Things,’’ and in his 
‘* Prayers’’ they had a treasure which 


remained with them, through which they 


might still be in communion with the pure 
and noble spirit of his life. No more 
fitting words could have been chosen for 


. the memorial than those quoted from the 


** Endeavours.’’ 

At the time of Dr. Martineau’s death 
they were reminded of the lines in Words- 
worth’s sonnet on Milton :— 

Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was 

like the sea : ne 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, 

free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common 


way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy 
heart | 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 
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Because that was true of James Martineau, 
and his daughters were of like spirit with 
him, they were there that day rejoicing 
in the erection of that memorial. In 
lowly ways of Christian service they had 
lived and worked there, and those who had 
come within the circle of their influence 
might still carry on that good work in the 
same spirit of happy fellowship. They 
should accept it as a trust, in unbroken 
communion with those who had passed 
from their sight, and with the friend 
whom they rejoiced still to have with 
them. So they would more fully express 
the gratitude and affection to which that 
memorial bore witness. 

Among those to whom acknowledg- 
ment was made were Mr. Hugh Mottram, 
who made and gave the drawings for the 
memorial, and Miss Chettle, to whose 
whole-hearted energy and enthusiasm as 
hon. secretary so much from the first has 
been due. Friends desirous of having a 
share in the further effort on behalf of the 
wood-carving class, as a completion of this 
memorial, are requested to communicate 
with her at The Toft, Hollow Lane, Dor- 
mansland, Surrey. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

TuE Assembly met at Bolton on Wednes- 
day, June 18. A service was held in 
Bank-street Chapel at 11 a.m., the devo- 
tional part being conducted by the Rev. 
G. A. Payne. The Rev. B. C. Constable 
was to have preached the sermon, but was 
prevented by illness from being present. 
His place was taken by the Rev. W. G. 

Cadman. 

After luncheon in the school the Business 
Meeting was held in the Chapel at 2 p.m., 
Mr. J. Wigley, president, in the chair. A 
letter was read from the Rev. H. E. Dow- 
son, senior secretary, who was away from 
home recruiting his health, in which, after 
regretting his enforced absence, he ex- 
pressed his ever-growing affection for the 
Assembly after forty-six years membership, 
and sent greetings to those present. It 
was agreed to send Mr. Dowson a cordial 
acknowledgment of his letter, with good 
wishes for his restoration to health. It 
was resolved also to send a similar message 
of sympathy and greeting to the Rev. B. C. 
Constable. The President then delivered 
his address, which took a broad survey of 
the religious situation generally, and dealt 
more particularly with the churches repre 
sented by the Assembly. Among other 
things emphasis was laid on the importance 
of teaching the children, the need for 
reconsidering conditions of Church member- 
ship, the use and significance of symbolism, 
the value of the communion service, and 
the want of more lay preachers. 

The regular business ran smoothly along 
until the reception of the report on Public 
Questions was reached. An amendment 
was moved by the Rev. Charles Peach 
‘* That the report be received with the 
exception of the paragraph on Anarchy.’’ 
The paragraph in question cited as illustra- 
tions of the spirit of anarchy passive resist- 
ance, the ‘* down-tools ’’ policy in indus- 
trial disputes, the threats of armed resist- 
ance to Home Rule, and the policy of the 
militants in the movement for woman 
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suffrage. Mr. Peach denounced it out 
and out as unworthy of the Assembly, and 
contrary to its traditions. The speech 
roused and divided the meeting, and after 
the amendment had been seconded by Mr. 
Hugh Herford, the possibility of a long and 
lively discussion was evident. The Rev. 
R. T. Herford, by whom the paragraph was 
drafted, took an early opportunity of ex- 
pressing his adherence to every word of it, 
notwithstanding the criticisms that had 
been made. He pointed out that no 
opinion was passed upon the merits of the 
political questions specifically referred to. 
It was, however, clear, he contended, that 
the illustrations given were undoubtedly 
illustrations of the spirit of anarchy. The 
President, having allowed a few vigorous 
speeches on both sides, called for a vote, 
whereupon the amendment was lost by 
a large majority. The report was then 
received, the ‘‘ ayes ’’ outnumbering the 
‘“ noes.’’ Resolutions were passed on 
Education—calling upon the Government 
for ‘‘ such a substantial new grant in 
relief of capital charges as will enable 
the local education authorities to meet 
all educational needs, and bring Council 
schools within the reach of all children of 
school age ’’?; and on the Balkan Peace, 

in which the good services of Sir Edward 
Grey were gratefully recognised. 

The Rev. J. J. Wright was elected Presi- 
dent, and the Rev. J. H. Weatherall 
supporter. The Treasurer and Secretaries 
were re-elected, there being no other 
nominations. The Advisory Committee 
were re-elected, and the new General 
Committee, as announced at the evening 
meeting, is as follows:—The Revs. O. 
Binns, B. C. Constable, A. W. Fox, R. T. 
Herford, J. M. Mills, G. A. Payne, C. Peach, 
C. Travers, Mr. J. R. Beard, Miss Dornan, 
Mr. H. P. Greg, Miss H. Johnson, Mr. A. 
Nicholson, Mrs. Renold, Mr. T. F. Robin- 
son, Mr. J. Wigley, 

After tea the evening meeting was held in 
the Spinners’ Hall, St. George’s-road, at 
6.30 p.m., Councillor A. T. Crook, J.P., in 
the chair Mr. Fred Maddison spoke on 
‘‘ The Pulpit and Labour Unrest.’’ His 
message may be summed up shortly as 
being, ‘‘ No politics in the Pulpit.’’ 
The church was for all politicians, and the 
minister must keep to his spiritual functions. 
He must create a right atmosphere for 
great and enduring reforms. It was 
recognised that the minister had his rights 
as a citizen, and he must have liberty of 
speech and action in that capacity. But 
the church should be kept free from the 
jargon of politics. It was for the worship 
of God. 

Mr. J. W. Barlow gave an address on 
‘‘ The Church and Sunday School and 
Organised Religion.’’ Organised religion 
to many seemed a dull affair, yet he was 
convinced that there was no apathy to 
the higher things of life. There was a 
complication of symptoms. Churches 
seemed to raise money quite easily. There 
was plenty of organising power amongst 
them. And outside the churches the desire 
for social reform was marked, and there 
was a ready sale for serious literature. No 
single specific would solve the difficulties 
with which they had to contend, 

Dr. Stanley Mellor in an address on 
‘* The Spirit of Revolt,’’ moved the meet- 
ing very deeply, and even those who could 
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not agree with him felt the power of his 
appeal. He had chosen his topic, he said, 
for two reasons. First because the spirit 
of revolt was characteristic of the age. 
Those especially born within the last thirty 
yeart felt it keenly. There was a tendency 
to break away from things settled and 
established ; to hasten the movement of 
time, to rush the future in a single leap, 
The deepest cry of life was that of the 
poet: ‘* Ah Love! could you and I with 
Fate conspire, To grasp this sorry Scheme 
of Things entire, Would not we shatter it 
to bits, and then Re-mould it nearer to the 
Heart’s Desire!” And again, “ Bring me 
my bow of burning gold! Bring me my 
arrows of desire! Bring me my spear: 
O clouds, unfold! Bring me my chariot of 
fire !—I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, Tull 
we have built Jerusalem In England’s 
green and pleasant land.’’ The prevailing 
spirit of the hour said no ! to things as they 
are. Secondly, he for one, seriously and 
honestly believed that the spirit of revolt 
was essentially a religious spirit. The 
unrest in the labour world could not be 
cured by such things as more money and 
decent clothes. Those who knew the 
working classes best knew that the signifi- 
cant fact about labour unrest was that it 
was due to awakening souls, not starving 
bodies. The ultimate aim was greater 
personal freedom, joy in life, more blessed- 
ness. The movement for the emancipation 
of women was also spiritual. It had called 
forth a courage, sacrifice, and zeal un- 
equalled in history. It was a movement of 
revolt, born of the new awakening of 
woman’s soul. It involved a new realisa- 
tion of personality. It was pitiably seldom 
now that men regarded a woman as a 
human person. Women demanded a new 
attitude from men. And so workers and 
women were in revolt, and they were joined 
by the best minds. There was a revolt 
against all external authority. There was 
a revival of mysticism, of inner authority. 
‘* All things are in the sea, and the sea is 
in storm,’’ as Nietzsche had said. Civilisa- 
tion was rapidly coming face to face with 
its severest trial. The question was as 
to whether it was possible out of the 
inner values of personality to write new 
commandments on new tables. The 
answer would be, Yes. Religion must be 
sympathetic. Religion itself was hostile 
to the world so long as the world fell short 
of the standards of religion. Religion 
meant a new birth of the individual and 
of society. They must welcome the spirit 
of revolt. There was nothing to fear. 
What change could harm the good man ? 
There must be no attempt to crush the 
spirit of revolt. Further, religion must 
recognise in the new manifestations of 
personality new realisations of religion. 
Religion was a fire that burned and con- 
sumed. It made the religious community 
a light and a flame. The Church was 
the centre from which the radiance of 
eternity was to flood the world. 

Before the meeting in the evening the 
outgoing President expressed the thanks 
of the Assembly to the minister and congre- 
gation of Bank-street Chapel for their kind 
and generous hospitality. The Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall responded. The recent school 
extension greatly added to the comfort and 
convenience of the meeting. 
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THE IRISH NON-SUBSCRIBING 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
ANNUAL ASSEMBLY IN BELFAST. 


THE annual Assembly of the Irish Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterian Church was held 
on June 18, in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Rosemary-street, Belfast. The 
retiring Moderator, the Rev. Thomas Dun- 
kerley, presided at the commencement of the 
meeting, and on the election of the ncw 
Moderator, the Rev. M. 8. Dunbar, pro- 
posed by the Rev. Principal Gordon, 
seconded by the Rev. R. M. King, vacated 
the chair in his favour. The report of the 
General Purposes Committee referred to 
the proposal to introduce a uniform hymnal 
for use in the churches comprising Synod 
which had been carefully considered. The 
Committee were of opinion that the pro- 
posal was an excellent one, and cordially 
recommended it to the congregations. 
They believed that the ‘‘ New Hymnal’’ 
would admirably serve the purpose in- 
dicated. The Report was adopted on the 
motion of the Rev. A. Turner, seconded by 
the Rev. J. H. Bibby. The report of the 
Temperance Committee was also _pre- 
sented and adopted. The following report 
in connection with the Sustentation Fund 
was adopted on the motion of the Rev. J. 
Worthington, seconded by the Rev. A. 
Turner :—‘‘ The Committee in charge of the 
Sustentation Fund have to report that on 
the whole the Fund has made satisfactory 
progress during the year. Practically all 
the congregations in connection with the 
Church have now received a deputation on 
behalf of the Fund, and, although four or 
five have still to make their returns, there 
has been a large increase in the number of 
contributions, if not in the actual amount 
contributed. In last year’s report it was 
stated that about 600 members of the 
Church had promised a donation to the 
Fund amounting in all to about £7,000. At 
the present time more than 1,000 donations 
have been promised, amounting to a sum 
of about £8,400. Of this amount £7,600 
has been received, a highly satisfactory 
proportion when it is remembered that 
many of the contributions are not due until 
the end of next month. The Trustees’ 
statement of accounts shows that up to the 
end of the financial year (December 31, 
1912) arrangements had been made for the 
investment of £5,320. The ‘Trustees 
further report that they have arranged for 
the investment of an additional sum of 
£1,700, the total amount now invested 
being a little over £7,000. It will be ap- 
parent from the statement that the Com- 
mittee lose no time in handing over to the 
Trustees for investment whatever contribu- 
tions they receive from the members of the 
Church. As stated in the last report, the 


Committee resolved to meet all the initial. 


expenses of the Fund out of the income 
from investments. The Committee are 
glad to report not only that they have been 
able to do this, but that a further sum of 
£200 has accumulated. The Committee 
accordingly recommend Synod to transfer 
this sum to capital, thus leaving for distri- 
bution not only the whole of the income 
for 1914, the year in which the scheme 
will be brought into operation, but algo 
the income for the last half of 1913. The 
Committee are not without hope that 
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before the close of the present year they 
will have succeeded in raising a capital sum 
of £10,000. They still need at least 
£1,500, but they feel that they may con- 
fidently rely on the generosity of the Church 
for thissum. They gratefully acknowledge 
the wide and generous response which has 
so far been made to their appeal. One 
thousand donations from 25 congregations 
is, they feel, an extremely gratifying achieve- 
ment, especially when their numerical 
strength is taken into consideration. One 
of the most pleasing features of the re- 
sponse has been the large number of small 
contributions, thus showing that the poorer 
members of the Church as well as the richer 
have gladly taken their share of the com- 
mon responsibility. There are, however, 
several members of the Church who have 
not yet given to the Fund, and there are 
no doubt others whose means will enable 
them to add something to what they have 
already given. It is to these friends the 
Committee now direct their appeal for the 
remaining £1,500 to complete the capital 
sum of £10,000 with which to start the Fund 
next year.”’ 

Resolutions were passed expressing the 
opinion that the time is ripe for giving 
special attention to missionary work, and 
that a great responsibility rests with the 
Christian Churches to do everything in their 
power to strengthen the temperance forces. 
In the afternoon an address was given by 
Principal Gordon in the First Presbyterian 
Church on ‘‘ The Manhood of Jesus in 
the Fourth Gospel.’’ At the close of the 
meeting Principal Gordon was _ heartily 
thanked, and a wish was expressed that the 
address should be printed and published. 
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MORAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


Tue Moral Education League Quarterly 
for July contains the following reference to 
Mr. Harrold Johnson who retired recently 
from the office of secretary :— 

‘Mr. Harrold Johnson, whose resignation 
from the secretaryship of the League 
was announced by circular to all members, 
ceased duty on May 8, and parted from 
the Executive with the friendliest ex- 
pressions on either side. Since April, 
1902, he has occupied the post which 
he has so efficiently served ; he has been 
mainly instrumental in enlarging the 
membership, increasing the funds, securing 
the goodwill of Members of Parliament 
and other public workers, pressing the 
subject of moral instruction upon the 
attention of the Board of Education and of 
local authorities,and spreading the League’s 
views among Indian, colonial,. and foreign 
educationists. Mr. 
Quarterly since its establishment in April, 
1905, assisted in the production of the 
widely used primary syllabus, and com- 
piled the Return which enumerated the 
schemes of moral instruction initiated by 
local authorities in England and Wales 
(1908). Besides this, he represented the 

eague In the Inquiry (1907-8) into Moral 
Instruction and Training in Schools, and 
on the Committees of the First and Second 
International Moral Education Congresses 
(1908 and 1912); and he was ever eager 
to ensure that the Moral Education 
movement should be broadly based and 
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free from sectarianism. At the office, 
in public meetings, and in correspondence 
and interviews, Mr. Johnson displayed 
both zeal and resource, and it is greatly to 
be regretted that certain developments in 
his religious views have impelled him to 
terminate his work for the League. 

‘* The Executive, as empowered by the 
constitution of the League, have appointed 
Mr. Alexander Farquharson, M.A., in 
Mr. Johnson’s place. Mr. Farquharson 
is experienced in secondary school work 
and secretarial duties, and, as a member 
of the Executive for several years has 
evinced the most cordial interest in the 
League’s activities and ideals. He will 
begin his duties in September.’’ 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS IN 
PARIS. 
AMERICAN YISITORS. 

Dr. C. W. WENDTE reports that 150 
Americans will attend the meetings of the 
International Congress in Paris. The 
greater number will sail by the Teutonic 
from Montreal on July 1. On their arrival 
at Liverpool the party will be welcomed 
by Mr. C. Sydney Jones and other leading 
Unitarians. They are due in London on 
Saturday, July 12. On Monday after- 
noon, July 14, Sir Edwin and Lady Durn- 
ing-Lawrence will hold a reception at 13, 
Carlton House-terrace. In the evening 
the President of the Laymen’s Club, Mr. 
Ronald P. Jones, will give a dinner at the 
Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall. 

On Sunday, July 13, a number of 
American Unitarian and Universalist 
ministers will preach in various churches 
in and about London. The Rev. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will preach at 
Essex Church, Kensington; the Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, of Montreal, at Ross- 
lyn-hill, Hampstead; the Rev. William 
Sullivan, of New York, at Manchester 
College, Oxford; the Rev. Dr. M. D. 
Shutter, of Minneapolis (president of the 
Universalist Convention), at Wandsworth ; 
the Rev. Dr. U. B. G. Pierce, of Washington 
(chaplain. of the American Senate), at 
Finchley ; the Rev. Dr. W. H. McGlauflin, 
of Chicago (general superintendent of the 
Universalists), at University Hall, Gordon- 
_ Square, in the morning, and the Rev. W. 
D. Simonds, of Oakland, California, in 
the evening ; the Rev. H. C. Parker, of 
Woburn, at Wood Green; the Rev. E. S. 
Forbes, of Boston, at Lewisham; the 
Rev. Dr. L. W. Mason, of Pittsburg, at 
Highgate. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Essex Hall, 
London, for other pulpits to be filled by 
visiting ministers, and he will be glad to 
hear from any congregation desiring the 
services of a preacher. In addition to the 
foregoing, the’ following American minis- 
ters will attend the meetings of the Con- 
gress in Paris:—The Rev. Dr. F. A. 
Bisbee, of Boston (editor of the Univer- 
salist Leader); the Rey. C. L. Cornish, of 
Hingham ; the Rev. Dr. G. R. Dodson, of 
St. Louis; the Rev. Dr. C. F. Dole, of 
Dorchester; the Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, 
of Boston; the Rev. F. J. Gauld, of Leo- 
minster ; the Rey. T. J. Horner, of Attle- 
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boro’; the Rey. A. M. Knapp, of West 
Newton; the Rev. Dr. Lee 8. McCollestor, 
Dean of the Universalist Divinity School ; 
the Rev. Clarence Read, of Palo Alto; 
the Rev. C. G. Robbins, of Lawrence ; 
the Rev. L. V. Rutledge, of Billerica ; and 
the Rev. Dr. C. W. Wendte, of Boston. 
Mr. Cornish, Dr. Dole, Mr. Griffin, and 
Dr. Pierce will return to England after 
attending the Congress at Paris, and will 
probably be available for services in our 
churches. 

Among British ministers who have inti- 
mated that they will be present at the 
Congress in Paris are :—Dr. Carpenter, 
Dr. John Hunter, Dr. Walter Walsh, the 
Revs. Dendy Agate, W. Copeland Bowie, 
Lawrence Clare, Dr. G. C. Cressey, A. H. 
Dolphin, James Harwood, A. S. Hurn, 
Dr. W. Tudor Jones, W. H. Lambelle, 
A. K. O’Connor, E. H. Pickering, C. H. 
Pike, W. W. C. Pope, H. D. Roberts, E. T. 
Russell, H. B. Smith, T. P. Spedding, 
H. R. Tavener, T. A. Thomas, Dr. W. M. 
Weston, and J. J. Wright. 

It is important that those who purpose 
attending the Congress should arrange with 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate- 
circus, E.C., about their hotel accommoda- 
tion and tickets as soon as possible, as the 
selected hotels are being filled rapidly. 
Congress tickets will be obtainable in 
Paris at the Hall of the National Horticul- 
tural Society, 84, Rue de Grenelle, where 
nearly all the meetings will be held. The 
inclusive charge for second-class return 
tickets from London, and hotel in Paris, 
from Wednesday, July 16, to Wednesday 
morning, July 22, is £4 13s. 6d. Cheap 
return tickets to and from London are 
issued by Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son to 
those attending the Congress. The tickets 
to Paris are available to return any day 
up to August 10. 


BRITISH LEAGUE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 


THE arrangements for the meeting of the 
International Union of Liberal Christian 
Women which is to take place in the after- 
noon of Thursday, July 17, at the forth- 
coming Paris Congress, are well in hand. 
The chair is to be taken by Mrs. C. Herbert- 
Smith (ex-chairman of the London Execu- 
tive Committee), who will give the opening 
address, which will be followed by a few 
words -of welcome by Madame Paul 
Hyacinthe Loyson. Miss H. Brooke Her- 
ford, hon. secretary, will report upon the 
general progress of the Women’s League, 
then will follow seven addresses, each of 
fifteen minutes duration, the subject being, 
‘* Women and Liberal Religious Progress : 
What the International Union may do for 
the Movement.’’ 

The speakers are as follows :—Miss 
Elizabeth Marquand (National Alliance 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women, America), Mrs. Blake Odgers 
(President, Women’s League, Great 
Britain), Lic.-Fréulein Cavala Barth (Pre- 
sident, Verein fiir Religiése-Erziehung, 
Germany), Miss Van Eck (Freidnshafe 
Gilde Protestanten Bond, Holland), Miss 
Ella Engel (Unitarian Women’s Alliance, 
Hungary), Madame Rochat (President, 
Section Genévise de Dames de ]’Union du 


Christianisme libéral, Switzerland), Signora 
Conte (Women’s League Associazione de 
Liberi Credenti, Italy). 

On the following day (Friday) a business 
meeting will be held in the Small Hall, 
Société d’Horticulture, rue de Grenelle, 
at which the presence of delegates and 
representatives of the Societies in the 
Women’s International Union is earnestly 
requested. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES’ 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Bolton.—The annual sermons were preached 
at Bank-street Chapel on Sunday by the Rev. 
William Whitaker, B.A., of Platt Chapel, 
Manchester. There were good congregations. 
The scholars’ service in the afternoon was 
conducted by the Rev. Ottwell Binns, Ains- 
worth. Special musical items were rendered 
at each service, the choir singing Dr. Whit- 
field’s anthem, ‘‘ O Praise God in His Holi- 
ness ’’ in the morning, and Spohr’s “ Last 
Judgment ’’ in the evening. The collections 
with donations are expected to total about £95. 

Burniey.—On Sunday evening, June 15, 
the Rev. William Piggott delivered an address 
on ‘‘ The Apostolic Mission of the Unitarian 
Van ’’ at Trafalgar-street Church. Last year 
he conducted a week’s open-air mission in 
connection with the London Van, and this 
year he expects to spend a fortnight with it 
in the districts of Plaistow and Ilford. 

Cullompton.—The new chapel at Cullompton 
was opened on June 19 in the presence of a 
large gathering. The history of the Unitarian 
Church in this ancient town goes back to the 
year 1662, the Rev. William Crompton, the 
‘* ejected *’ vicar of Cullompton, being the 
first minister. In 1695 a chapel was built, 
which was registered as a Presbyterian meet- 
ing-house, and lasted nearly 120 years. The 
second chapel was opened in 1815, when the 
preacher was the Rev. Dr. Lant Carpenter, 
grandfather of the preacher on Thursday 
afternoon. It was renovated in 1884, and 
might have lasted as long as its predecessor 
but for the fact that the damp got in. Re- 
novation was planned, but the chapel collapsed 
unexpectedly on the afternoon of Sunday, 
March 24, 1912, shortly after a service for 
young people had ended and the congregation 
dispersed. There was no alternative but to 
erect a new building. Mrs. Upcott kindly 
lent a room, and services were held in Way’s- 
lane. The Rev. Jeffery Worthington, B.A., 
set himself with great zeal and energy to the 
collection of funds for the new chapel. He 
secured generous financial help, not only from 
local friends, but also from members of the 
denomination and well-wishers in other parts. 
On November 28 last he laid the foundation- 
stone. The new building occupies the site of 
the old chapel. The sum of £1,111 has been 
raised, and any balance in hand will go 
towards the cost of a new organ, for which: 
accommodation has been provided, The 
chapel is a worthy specimen of the Perpendicu- 
lar style, with freestone dressings, which 
add to the attractiveness of the exterior, 
There is a vestibule entrance; a chapel, 45 ft 
by 24 ft.; schoolroom, 24 ft. by 18 ft. ; with 
vestry and the usual offices. The interior is 
furnished in oak, and there is seating accom- 
modation for 120, A feature of the furnishing 
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is a carpet, woven by the Cullompton Weavers, 
under the direction of Mrs. Gidley, on which 
the Communion table stands. Miss Holmes 
and Miss Philpotts, who assisted in making this 
carpet, helped also to make a carpet for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s palace chapel, 
when they were in charge of the Canterbury 
Weavers. Among those present at the open- 
ing services were the Revs. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
D.D., A. N. Blatchford, W. H. Burgess, A. Lan- 
caster, F. Allen, C, E. Jewell, C. E. Pike, F. 
Wood, R. H. U. Bloor, R. Davis, A. E. 
O’Connor, W. Agar, E. Turland, and W. 
Bonser. A hymn of praise, written for the 
occasion by ‘‘ C. H. M.’’ was sung during the 


Lister, M.A. 


London: Hackney.—On Sunday, the 15th 
inst., the New Gravel Pit Sunday schools 
held their annual flower services and school 
anniversary celebrations, conducted morning 
and evening by the minister, the Rev. Bertram 
The plants and flowers were 
afterwards sent to the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children, Hackney-road, N.E. We are asked 
to announce, for the information of those who 
have kindly subscribed to the fund for the 
erection of new school accommodation, that 
building operations have now commenced. 
To raise any balance of money that will 
be necessary to open the building free of 
debt, a bazaar will be held on December 3 


service, and the sermon was preached by Dr. 
Carpenter. Tea was served after the service 
in the parish room, when congratulatory 
speeches were given by Dr. Carpenter, the Rey. 
A. N. Blatchford, Mr. Challice, the architect ; 
Mr. Labdon, the builder; Mrs. Gidley, who 
spoke as a Churchwoman ; Mr. ©. H. Good- 
land, and Mr. W. H. Blake. At the evening 
service, which was conducted by the Rev. R. 
Davis and the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, the Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford preached. The day’s collec- 
tions amounted to a little over £12. The 
opening services were continued on Sunday, 


the Rev. J. Worthington being the preacher. 


Great Yarmouth.—The Rev. G. Hare Pat- 
terson has resigned his charge of the Unitarian 
Church, and will close his ministry on Sunday 
evening, June 29. We understand that the 
congregation finds itself unable to retain the 
services of a minister owing to financial diffi- 


culties. 


Liscard: The Late Mr. William Woffenden. 
-—-The congregation of the Memorial Church, 
Liscard, have suffered a serious loss in the 
death of William Woffenden. He was a 
trustee. of the church building from the time 
of its erection until the day of his death. 
He was.one of the first members of the church, 
and, as long as he was able to do so, he loved 
to worship regularly within its walls. For a 
period he was a capable and dignified chairman 
of the congregation and a helpful member of 
the Church Committee for many years. Even 
after he resigned the last-named office, his 
advice was frequently sought and freely given. 
For some years he also held the office of 
vice-president of the Wednesday Evening 
Society, and was a valuable member of its 
committee, his evening of readings from 
standard authors being an interesting feature 
of the syllabus of that society for many suc- 
ceeding sessions. His knowledge of music 
and of the lives and works of the great com- 
posers was wide and sound, while his connection 
with the Liverpool Autumn Exhibition of 
Pictures and its illustrated catalogue gave him 
an acquaintance with artists and a judgment 
of pictures unrivalled amongst his friends. 
Slow to speak of his inner convictions, he was, 
nevertheless, a man of profound religious 
feeling, a Unitarian who was deeply interested 
not only in his own church, but in the denomi- 
nation as a whole. Great sympathy is felt 
with his widow and the other members of his 
family. The funeral service was conducted in 
the Memorial Church by the Rev. A. Ernest 


Parry, and the interment took place in Rake- 
lane Cemetery, Liscard, in the presence of a 
large number of friends. 

London: Brixton.—An interesting cere- 
mony took place after the morning service at 
Effra-road Church on Sunday, the 22nd inst., 
when Mr. T. H. Terry was presented by the 
congregation with three framed Turner en- 
gravings in recognition of his valuable services 
to the church as hon. secretary, an office 
he had held for close on 13 years, and which, 
much to his regret, and to the regret of the 
congregation, he was recently compelled to 
give up owing to increasing demands on his 
time. The presentation was made, on behalf 
of the congregation, by Mr. A. R. Keating, 
who referred to Mr, Terry’s services in appro- 
priate terms. 


place, W. 


London: Wood Green.—Special anniversary 
services in connection with the Sunday school 
were held at Unity Church on Sunday, June 
22. The Rev. Joseph Wilson, minister of the 
church, preached in the morning, a children’s 
flower service was held in the afternoon, and 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. of Wands- 


worth, occupied the pulpit in the evening. 


was given by the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, 


interest on the part of the congregation in the 
very useful work which is being carried on, 
under considerable difficulties, by the teachers. 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—On Sun- 
day afternoon, June 22, the beautiful school- 
room was much more fully occupied than usual. 
A large number of past schulars, teachers, 
and friends of Mr. Henry Woodhead fore- 
gathered with present scholars and teachers 
to take part in a simple memorial. service. 
Mr. Woodhead joined Upper Brook-street Free 
Church during the ministry of the Rev. Silas 
Farrington, and became well known and highly 
esteemed in the churches and schouls of the 
Manchester district. He is especially and 
affectionately remembered as the devoted 
superintendent of Upper Brook-street Sunday 
School for 15 years (April 5, 1891, to April 8, 
1906). His was ever an eager and strenuous 
life, and for some time he had been in failing 
health. He passed peacefully away at his 
residence, 464, Moss-lane East, on Sunday, 
June 15, at the age of 63 years, and his body 
was cremated, after a funeral service, at the 
Manchester Crematorium on Tuesday, June 17. 
At the memorial service in the schoolroom 
several of his favourite hymns were sung and 
short addresses were given by the Rev. E. W. 
Sealy, M.A., Mr. Ernest W. Davis (secretary 
of the school, 1896-1903), Mr. H. V. Herford 
(Warden of the church), and Mrs. Lawson 
Harkness. Several apologies for unavoidable 
absence were received, and the following 
appreciation was read by Mr. Davis from a 
letter written for the occasion by Mrs. Far- 
rington, founder of the present school in 1874 
and superintendent from that year to the date 
of her husband’s resignation of the ministry of 
the church, in 1889, ‘‘ He was a man of great 
kindness of heart, and this under the guidance 
of a sound judgment made him a natural 
helper, not in a fussy or noisy way, but in a 
quiet and serviceable way, wherever he saw 
he could be useful. He held strongly and even 
tenaciously to his sense of duty and of right, 
and was ready for the sacrifice which, in one 
form or another, this sense demands of each of 
us. He had a quick perception of what is 
noble or beautiful, in books or in life, and loved 
to awaken and cultivate that perception in 
others—especially in young people. It pleases 
me to think that for so many years he found a 
field at Upper Brook-street for the exercise of 
these fine qualities, and that his high purpose, 


his singleness of aim, his helpfulness, were all 
enlisted in the work of the school. I am sure 


thas many of you felt and still feel that 
‘drawing to good’ which came from his 


and 4, at the (Small) Queen’s Hall, Langham- 


A public meeting was held in Unity Hall on 
Monday evening, June 23, when an address 


missionary minister, L.D.U.S., and speeches 
were delivered by the officers of the Sunday 
school with the object of arousing greater 
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influence ; 


time organist of the church. 

Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association.—The spring conference 
of the Association which was concluded at 
the Unitarian Church, Stockton, on Wednes- 
day, June 18, took the form of a district 
welcome to the new minister, the Rev. A. 
Scruton. Mr. W. J. Watson, J.P., presided, 
and among those present were the Revs. 
Charles Hargrove, A. Hall (Newcastle), W. H. 
Lambelle (Middlesbrough), and C. E. Mercer, 
lay missioner of Carlisle. The Rev. W. H. 
Lambelle and the Rev. Charles Hargrove 
addressed the meeting, the latter as the dele- 
gate of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, which desired him to express 
their sympathy with the Association. 

The Liberal Christian League.—On Saturday, 
June 21, a company of sixty members and 
friends enjoyed a_ pleasurable excursion to 
Ruislip. After tea the Rev. H. E. B. Speight 
gave a short address on ‘‘ The Implications of 
Spiritual Fellowship.’’ Another excursion is 
being arranged for Saturday afternoon, July 5, 
to Denham. On July 14 delegates from the 
American contingent to the Paris Congress of 
Religious Liberals will attend an ‘‘ At Home ”’ 
of the League at Dr. Williams’ Library, 
Gordon-square, W.C., 4 to 6.30 p.m. Will 
friends wishing to take part in the excursion 
or to attend the ‘‘ At Home ”’ please apply 
to the Hon. Sec., League Offices, 28, Red 
Lion-square, W.C. 

Unitarian Van Mission.—During the week 
ending June 22 meetings were held in the 
following places :—London District : Leyton- 
stone, missioners, the Lay-Preachers’ Union, 
Messrs. Colyer, Kinsman, Whitehead, Ross, 
Stables and Fyson. Midland District : Coseley, 
Mr. J. R. Cameron and the Revs. W. G. 
Topping, J. A. Shaw and Hugh Warnock, and 
Messrs. W. L. Teasdale and Green. Northern 
District: Mossley, Mr. W. R. Sorenson, the 
Rev. H. F. Short, and Messrs. Thompson, 
Higgins, and Heap. South Wales: Briton 
Ferry, the Revs. D. G. Rees and Hugh 
Robinson. At Mossley £2 10s. 3d. was col- 
lected at the open-air meetings. The finances 
of the Mission would be greatly helped if this 
example was followed in other places. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Union.—The annual 
meetings of the Union were held on Saturday, 
June 21, at the Pudsey Unitarian Church, 
the President, Mr. G. E. Verity, of Leeds, in 
the chair. A religious service was held at 
3 p.m., when the Rey. A. Hall, of Newcastle, 
preached the annual sermon. At the business 
meeting the annual report was presented by 
the Rev. W. R. Shanks (Holbeck), and the 
balance-sheet by Mr. Verity, in the absence of 
Mr. Julius Hess (Leeds), and their adoption 
approved on the motion of Mr. J. Wain 
(Scarborough), seconded by Mr. Brettell 
(Dewsbury). The Rev. Charles Hargrove has 
been elected president for the ensuing year, 
and Mr. Julius Hess and the Rev. W. R. 
Shanks were reappointed to the office of 
treasurer and secretary respectively. A vote 
of thanks was passed to the lay preachers of 
the Union, proposed by the Rev. C. Hargrove 
and seconded by Dr. Thackeray. In the 
evening a public meeting was held, at which 
addresses were given by the newly-appointed 
president, the Rev. C. Hargrove; the ex- 
president, Mr. G. RB. Verity; the Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin, who brought greetings from the 
newly-formed association of Unitarian churches 


in the Sheffield district ; the Rey. Alfred Hall, — 


that drawing towards goodness’ 
which is the best accomplishment of our lives, 
and the best legacy any of us can leave behind 
us. On my last visit to Manchester, I saw 
our friend. His last illness had just declared 
itself. I found him animated, cheerful, full of 
kindly and affectionate memories. So I shall 
love to remember him.’’ The service concluded 
with Mr. Woodhead’s well-remembered and 
impressive valediction, and the Dead March 
in ‘‘ Saul ’’ played by Mr. Davidson, some- 
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and others. The Rev. W. R. Shanks and Mr. 
J. G. Jackson also spoke on ‘‘ The Social 
Unrest of the Time,’’ and the following reso- 
lution was passed:—That it is the duty of 
the Unitarian churches to give earnest and 
sympathetic attention to the causes of the 
prevailing social unrest, believing that many 
problems are pressing for solution, and that 
no solution of them can be of a permanent 
character which disregards the principles of 
liberal Christianity. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


In Honour oF GroRGE Borrow. 

A celebration in honour of George 
Borrow will take place on July 5 at Nor- 
wich, the ‘‘ beautiful little town in East 


Anglia,’’ as he describes it, where the 
author of ‘‘ Lavengro ’’ first saw the 
light. It has been long felt that some 


permanent memorial of Borrow should 
be placed there, and the committee has 
decided, after mature deliberation, that 
the most suitable form it could take 
would be the preservation of the house in 
which he lived, and which it is proposed 
to equip as a permanent Borrow Museum. 
The house is a quaint little structure in an 
old-world triangular court off Willow- 
lane, at présent divided into two, and 
funds are appealed for to alter it to its 
original condition, furnish it suitably, 
and secure by gift, loan, or purchase books, 
MSS., letters, and portraits for exhibition 
within its walls. The Lord Mayor of 
Norwich, Mr. A. M. Samuel, has offered 
to defray the cost of purchasing the free- 
hold of the house and to present it to the 
city. An interesting feature of the cele- 
bration will be the Gypsy songs and 
dances given under the auspices of the 
Gypsy and Folk Lore Club, London. 


THE Epucation oF Inpian Women. 

A reception was given last week to a 
large number of Indian and European 
guests by Lady Muir-Mackenzie, the 
President of the Indian Women’s Educa- 
tion Association, at the house of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, who 
was asked to speak, said that he could 
never bring himself to stand before his 
friends in England to beg for their help 
in matters that solely concerned Indians 
and were for their special benefit. He 
appraised their friendship too highly to 
make use of it for ulterior purposes. It 
was his firm belief that this problem of 
education, both for their men and their 
women, was to be solved in their own 
country by their own people. Devotion 


and self-sacrifice were required to prove 


the absolute sincerity of their purpose, and 
would be of much greater advantage to 
them than easy success attained by 
depending on outside generosity. 

i x 


Wuatever line the educationists ulti- 
mately take in India, we hope they will net 
lay themselves open to the accusation 
which has been brought by Sir Quiller 
Couch agaist English teachers in the 
primary end secondary schools, of endlessly 
drumming opinions or information into 
the children’s heads without really educa- 
ting them—leading them out—encouraging 
them to think for themselves instead of 
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being plastered down 
somebody else’s knowledge.’’ ‘* Memory, 
to a child,’’ he said recently, ‘‘ has not 
half the work of imagination. We arrive all 
too secon at remembering, but his is the 
short and blessed time in which to imagine. 
Silent reading is what the children need ; 
a child who can read alone, by himself, in 
a window-seat or a chimney-corner, has 
the key of all the gates; instead of which 
the teachers exhaust themselves by talking 
to him, talking at him, talking him silly, 
themselves all the while talking themselves 
out by this steady determination of words 
to the mouth. The children of better-to- 
do folk are scarcely better off.’’ 


¢¢ 


DEVELOPMENTS IN Roap-Mak1na. 

Mr. Lloyd George contrived to give a 
touch of human interest to the subject of 
road-making in his inaugural address to 
the members of the third International 
Road Congress, which was opened this 
week. The congress, he said, had to con- 
sider problems of first-class importance to 
every civilised community, problems affect- 
ing its convenience, and the needs and often 
the lives of the people. Up to the end of 
the eighteenth century there was hardly a 
road, in the modern sense of the term, 
throughout the whole of this country. 
There were bridle tracks, deep and dan- 
gerous ruts, during the rainy season mere 
mud baths. There were hardly any bridges, 
so that whenever there was a flood com- 
munications between two great cities 
were completely broken off. Even in 
summer it took two whole days to get 
to Birmingham, and in the winter it took 
three or four days. Now, they had in 
this country 231,000 miles of about 
the best roads in the civilised world. In 
1892 the roads of England and Wales 
cost £8,500,000 to maintain. Last year— 
20 years later—they cost £15,500,000, 
practically double. The motor traffic had 
played a large part in this great revolution, 
and road-making had once more become 
an important social, economic, and financial 
question for the consideration of the 
country. 


Essays ON HEALTH By LoNnDON SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN. . 
The announcement by the National 
Health Week Committee that fifty book 
prizes would be offered for the best essays 
sent in by the senior children of the 
London elementary schools has resulted 
in a large number of essays being received, 
probably as many as 10,000 scholars 
having competed. 120 essays were for- 
warded for the final judgment by Dr. F. 
N. K. Menzies. The subject was ‘‘ What 
must I do to be healthy ?” and the only 
criticism offered by the judge appears 
to be that in certain instances there has 
been too great a tendency to dwell upon 
scientific data and adopt a pedantic 
style of phraseology. That always seems 
‘to be the danger when subjects are set 
with which the essay writers are not as 
familiar as they ought to be, but we 
hope that as more attention is given to 
health and all that it implies, the children 
will receive more guidance from their 
teachers in everything that relates to 
physical well-being, and will thus learn 
to express themselves more easily in future 
competitions. The girls, it is interesting 


under a slab of 
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to notice, both in their grasp of the subject 


and the presentation of their ideas, were 
much ahead of the boys. 


Nature Srupy Summer ScHOOL. 
The Society of Friends (the ‘‘ Yorkshire 
1905 Committee ’’) are organising a Nature 
Lecture School, specially designed for 
Sunday School and other teachers, to be 
held at Scalby, near Scarborough, August 
2 to 9, The course of study will include 
botany, geology, life of stream and shore, 
bird and insect life, and meteorology. 
Among the subjects dealt with will be 
‘« Plant Life Histories,’ ‘‘ Life by the Sea 
Shore,’’ ‘‘ Life in the Garden,’’ ‘‘ Rocks 
of East Yorks and their Story.’’ The 
lecturers will be Mr. J. A. Dell, author of 
‘‘ Gateways of Knowledge,’’? Mr. W. D. 
Braithwaite, Mr. Arnold Wallis, Mr. 8. H. 
Davies, and Mr. Richard Swain. All 
information can be obtained from Miss 
Hart, Low Hall, Scalby. 


SoctaL WELFARE WorkK IN ROCHESTER, 


The social work in connection with 
Gannett House, Rochester, New York, 
seems to be carried on with much spirit 
and enterprise, judging from the annual 
report issued by the Unitarian Social 
Service Committee of-the church, which 
has just reached us. The policy adopted 
is entirely undenominational, and everyone 
concerned seems to have at heart the real 
happiness and advancement of the boys 
and girls who come under their influence 
in need of ‘‘ having a good time ’’ and 
gaining some fruitful and instructive 


ideas to help them in their work in the - 


world. The activities which find their 
centre in Gannett House are numerous and 
varied. There is the Boys’ Evening Home, 
one of the oldest boys’ clubs in the country, 
the members of which are chiefly Jewish 


and of Russian parentage; the Rochester | 


Unity Club, which meets throughout 
the winter for the study of modern litera- 
ture and ethics; the Neighbourhood 
Friendly for Girls, with its sewing and 
cooking classes and its insistence on the 
use of the bath; the Gannett House 
Girls’ Club, planned to meet the needs of 
girls who after their day’s tasks in store and 
factory are over need the influence of good 
fellowship and pleasant recreation; the 
Dance Hall, where young people are en- 
couraged to enjoy to the full their love 
of dancing under proper supervision in a 
pleasant room with a good floor, and others 
connected with the general social and 
relief work of the city at large. There are 
also a number of things included in civic 
work for which Gannett House is respon- 
sible, but which are not performed directly 
under its roof, and other plans are being 
made for the future. There is, for instance 
the English School for Immigrants which 
has just been opened to help some of 
the men and women who attend evening 
schools till the schools open again in the 
autumn. ‘‘ We know that all these 
things cannot come at once,’’ says the re- 
port, but, it adds, “ there is nothing so 
humiliating, so disheartening as to see the 
holes in the shoes, the family ejected for 
want of rent, the child backward and 
ill for want of an operation or glasses 
and girls with nowhere to go in the 
evenings but the streets.’’ . bas 


a! 


- most unusual, and has been splendidly incor- 


OUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 
By Partie H. Wrttiams, F.C.A, 


JUNE 28, 1918. 


[3 All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of THu INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘‘ Chess,”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday. following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 12. 
By Rev. GinBert Dosss (U.S8.A.). 


BLACK, 


V7 


A Y. 
“sq Z 

On Wy 4, 
W/, 


WHITE. (9 men.) 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


SoLutTion or No. 10. 
1. Kt. Q7 (key-move). 


Correctly solved by H. L., W. E. Arkell, 
the Rev. B. C. Constable, E. Pegler, M. Miel- 
ziner, W. Clark, E. Wright, Jessie Coe, W. 
Coventry, G. Hare-Patterson, R. E. Shaw- 
cross, Edward Hammond (also No. 8), W.. T. 
M., Geo. Ingledew, T. Bulman, F. S. M. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Sunpry.—I will deal with the unfortu- 
nate mishap re No. 9 next week. My error ! 

H. L.—See reply to H. G. last week. It is 
a blunder. . 

E. GILLson and B. V.—In No. 10 the de- 
fence to your move is 1... R. K2, ch. 

Gro. B. StattwortHy and HarRoup 
Coventry.—How do you mateifl...B.K3? 

Our No. 12 is a most brilliant piece of con- 
struction. It was awarded first honourable 
mention in a large tourney held in the Chess 
Amateur, 1911-1912. It would have won still 
higher honours; but there is one weakness 
in the solution, doubtless unavoidable, which 
had to be considered by the judge. In reply 
to certain moves of Black, there is a serious 
choice of mating moves by discovery. But 
the dazzling display of attack on both sides is 


porated. A vety strong clue to the key- 
move is afforded by a checking move by Black 
which, with careful analysis, will be found to 
have no mating reply until the correct key has 
been made. None the less, the problem is far 
from easy, and it will be found to contain 
bewildering complexity. Had this position 
been entered in a foreign competition, it would 
have been placed far higher, since Continental 
judges have not so strong an objection to 
‘* duals ’’ and ‘‘ triples.’’ Still, in reply to 
one particular move of Black (and a very bad 
one), White has a choice of ten different 
moves—a terrible pity—but this is amply 
condoned by the wonderful play. 

It is curious to note that a large number of 
both English and Continental problem-com- 
posers of distinction are clergymen. Mr. 
Dobbs is quite a celebrated American expert. 


year ; 9d. per dozen ; 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


June 29.—Rev. Dr. Josrpu EstLin CARPEN- 
TER, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. 


White Star Touring Club 


(President: Mr. WM. CARTER, Parkstone) 


has been formed by a few friends who have 
found from experience that, for Con'inental 
Holidays, a small party working in a friendly 
co-operative manner can obtain at less cost all 
the advantages offered by professional agen- 
cles, without the attendant disadvantages. 


ey PROGRAMME FOR I9I3. 


7 dJulyi8,INTERLAKEN .... ., £9 
Hon. Conductor: Mr. T. W. MARGRIE. 
8 Aug.i1, MONTREUX ... obs .. £8 0 
Hon. Conductor: Rey. R. B. MORRISON. 
9 Aug.1, LUGANO 7 an . £9 9 
Hon. Conductor: Councillor A. M. JARMIN. 


13 Aug.16, LUGANO _... “a4 . £9 
Hon, Conductor: Mr, WM. CARTER. 


10a Aug. 22, MONTREUX and 
ZERMATT, one week ateach £10 0 
MONTREUX only, 14 days . £8 0 
Hon, Conductor: Councillor W. J. ROYSTON. 


114 Aug. 29, INTERLAKEN .. .. £812 6 
Hon. Conducior: Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 


Ox Oo .077 6 


oo 


No extras. The above prices are for 14 days, 
Hotel, and include full Programme of Excur- 
sions. Further particulars from the 
WHITE STAR TOURING CLUB, 
27, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PEE CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
: No. 50, CANNON SrreeEt, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


’ 


DIRECTORS. 

Vhairman—Sik ALEXANDER WaLpEMAR LAW: 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Charrman—-F. H. A. Harpcasrie, 

F.S.1. ; 
LESLIE T, BURNETT. | Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. Rousseuu, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
¥OR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued auitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthiy and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 cach now receiv: 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Foes, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Triumph of Faith. 

Sroprorp A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 
Five Points of Christian Faith. 

JAMES MarTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath St., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


cs HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churebes with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sundsy in each previous 
month. QOne copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra 


UNIVERSITY HALL. Bis and WRestdence, Rc. 


JUNE 28, 1913. 


'T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — * Cran- 
KJ tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room. 
Sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SIDNEY P. 
POTTER. 


(SR a pie ranee LANCS.— 
Miss ALICE EK. PAasSAVANT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application, 


DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME 

with Lady and Gentleman. House on hill 
facing south; garden, verandah. Non-flesh 
diet if desired. Private sitting room. Two 
Anglo-Indian or delicate children can be 
received.—_Mrs, HAYNE SMITH, Ridgway, 
Dartmouth, ; 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.O., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received.— Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


OARD & RESIDENCE, GARDEN 

CITY.—Mrs. A. H. Green will be glad 

to receive a Paying Guest (or two who would 

share a 100m). Bracing climate. An hour 

from King’s Cross. House near station. 

Terms on application. —198, Icknield-way, 
Letchworth. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
RED 

WHITE - 

« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


LDARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
We offer »nd pay highest genuine prices. 
7d. to 23. 3d. per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 
33. 9d. on silver, 6s. on gold, 7s. to 22s. per 
tooth on platinum. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or goods returned. Immediate cash. Bankers, 
Parrs,—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 69a, Market- 
street, Mauchester. 


nd 


RTIELCIAL THERH (OLD) 
BOUGHT. — Avoid advertisement 

offering impossibly higb prices. We pay tonas 
fide highest prices, Up to 2s. per tooth give n- 
on aaj eeeat up to 3s. 6d. on silver, up to 
5s. 6d. on gold, up to £1 per tvoth on platinum. 
Immedi«te cash. Call or post, mentioning - 
INQuIRER.— Messrs. Paget, 219, Oxfurd-street, 
Londen. Established 150 years. = 9 | ~ 


EN UINEW.LRdiIS:‘He *LIN-EWN 
REMNANTS make splendid Teacloths, 
Trayc'oths, D’Oyleys, &c.; bundle of extra 
large pieces, only 2s. 6d., postage, 4d. ; Irish 
Linen Bargain Catalogue Free. Write to-day ! 
—Hurton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


MART BLOUSES. Make yours of 
genuine Irish Linen Fabric—“ Flaxzella”’ 
—dainty and durab!/e ; 200 Patterns and Cata- 


logue Free! Beouti‘ul shades; latest desigrs ; 


fast colours. Write to-day !—Hurron’s, 5 
Larne, Irelaxd. 
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